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CHAPTER I. 
HE Kraaken, Randy Sears’ mil- 


fion-dollar ‘cruiser yacht, had 

slipped leisurely down the east 
coast of Florida for several days, wait- 
ing for Randy to make up his mind as 
to its ultimate destination, 

Randy had a party of men friends 
aboard. They had played cards since 
dinner as usual, and consumed private 
stock until Beatrice Sears’ nerves were 
at the snapping point, Just one more 
game, one more night, and she felt she 
would lose the steady, resolute grip she 
had kept on herself since the day she 
had married Randy. 

The drone of voices at the card table 


came clearly through the window, and 
then the sound of Carter Lewis’ sud- 
den, high-pitched laughter, Randy had 


lost again! She turned away to the rail 
at the stern of the yacht. It was quiet 
here. The glory of the Southern night 
calmed her with its silence and splendor. 
The moon threw a path of changing 
mother-of-pearl over the sea, It seemed 
to hang low in the wake of the boat, 
a huge, slumberous, tropic moon at the 
full. She leaned on the rail, her fingers 
pressing her throbbing temples, trying 
to. think, to find a way out, 
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She had been married three years. 
A firm upholder of monopoly in’ busi-« 
ness, Randy had extended his principles 
to married lifes In the name of mari- 
tal devotion, he had assumed a monopoly 
over her entire existence. To keep her 
with him as much as possible had been 
his idea of an everlasting honeymoon, 
He did not care for society. He was 
too irremediably lazy to exert himself. 
He hated to see other men interested 
in her, He was young, stout, cheerful, 
devoted. He had drifted into a state 
of ease and contentment, given her un- 
limited credit, and believed he was mak- 
ing her happy. 

TE it had not been for the others, her 
mother and Rex, she would have broken 
away that first year of deadly monotony 
and awakening in herself. She liked to 
think it was something of her father’s 
spirit that had stirred her to rebellion 
then, He had been Major Clive Farns- 
worth, killed in a Moro uprising in the 
Philippines in her childhood. After a 
tempestuous youth, spent in the espousal 
of various lost causes over the face of 
the earth, he had fallen desperately in 
love with Madeline la Tour, a New 
Orleans beauty. His sudden death left 
her an attractive widow with two chil- 


dren, Rex and Beatrice, and no money 
with which to launch either. 

Life had become a lee cee 
promises. Beatrice closed her eyes, 
membering with a bitter little fet tn 
years in Washington with her father's 
aunt. Her mother had finally left her 
there, taking Rex to Italy with her. Rex 
hhad.always been her favorite. Not that 
she had cared. At least, she was free 
from her mother’s hysteria and inces- 
sant quarrels with her aunt who, in 
her way, had tried to be kind to Beatrice 
for her father’s sake. She had died 
just before the return of Mrs, Farns- 
worth from abroad. 

When the latter found out that Mrs. 
Desart had outwitted her even at the 
last, by leaving all her fortune to charity, 
she had refused flatly even to come on 
to Washington. Beatrice had been 
brought to New York by one of the 
teachers from her school She always 
remembered the relieved expression on 
her mother’s face as che stepped into 
the reception room of the conservative 
family hotel, 

“Thank goodness, Bea, you have 
Jooks |” 

No sentiment, no quick, enraptured 
embrace. She could almost feel sorry 
for the slender, lonely girl, in mourning, 
‘who had expected so much. In less than 
a year, she had been successfully mar- 
ried to Randy Sears, whose special vir- 
tue was that his mother’s family con- 
tinued to reside in Pittsburgh and pro- 
duce unlimited wealth for Randy to 
spend. 

Married life had become a sort of 
slow torture, the continual dropping of 
water, the incessant sounding of one 
minor note, the nerve-racking agony of 
perpetual confinement, with Randy as 
cell mate. And gradually there had 
come to her one dream of relief. If 
she could escape! 

Most women who plan to run away 
from husbands have a definite objec 
ahead of them, usually another man. 
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She had no such excuse, She was 
merely fed up with the unending monot- 
ony of her whole existence; with the 
tension of waiting for Randy’s next 
yawn, his next game of bridge, his next 
drink, The longing to find herself free 
had become almost an obsession, She 
found herself sitting opposite Randy, 
hungering for the sight of strange faces, 
of new scenes, new interests, new op- 
portunities, 

Tf she had been an emotional, primi- 
tive type of woman, she might have re- 
lieved the tension by temperamental 
storms, but she shrank from the usual 
feminine hysteria. One of her reasons 
for yielding to Randy had been her 
dread of her mother’s wild fits of de- 
spondency on the first of each month, 
with the arrival of bills, and the tur- 
bulent life of a family who were 
continual state of nerves from living 
beyond their means. 

She had inherited all of her father’s 
love for adventure and the lure of the 
unexpected. After those early days in 
the islands with their vivid, colorful life 
in her blood, life with Randy had been 
intolerable. He was not brutal or un- 
faithful to her. He was even fatuously 
fond of her. He had been most gen- 
erous to Mrs. Farnsworth and Rex. 
She remembered the last scene in the 
twelve-thousand-dollar-a-year apartment 
they were enjoying now. Her mother 
had told her forcibly that she had no 
possible grounds for a divorce, 

“Randy’s devotion to you makes him 
a perfect joke, See how he has light- 
ened my burden. Look at all he has 
done for poor, dear Rex. You have 
everything that’ money can buy, and an 
adoring husband, and you're a restless, 
discontented woman, Bea, ready to fling 
aside the sacred obligations you as- 
sumed !" 

Beatrice had laughed at her almost 
sneeringly, 

“Please don't couple the word sacred 
‘with anything pertaining to my married 
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life, Mother. And don’t have any emo- 
tional regrets on my account, One rea- 
son I was glad to marry when I did 
was to escape the scenes at Graystone. 
The flat truth is, Randy looked like the 
golden calf to all of us, and we fell 
down and worshiped him. But it hap- 
pens that I am the one who has to live 
with him, and his stupidity suffocates 
me. It’s either divorce—or something 
worse!” 

The shocked expression on Mrs. 
Farnsworth’s face had been delicious, 
she thought now. 

“Are you threatening me with a scan- 

Bea?” 


“No, darling. Merely a suicide, 
Don’t worry, though, Randy never lets 
me out of his sight. We're going on 
a five months’ cruise now. I didn't 
mean to frighten you, dear, truly. I 
had half an idea you might understand. 
And—well, you didn't, that’s all. I'll 
promise always to think first of you and 
Rex.” 


She had left Randy that night to doze 
over his coffee and liqueurs, clear- 
headed, resentful. She would not go 
with him, she had told herself. She 
would disappear, take up life somewhere 
under another name, find work, relief, 


ce, 

The memory of her father came to 
her to-night as it had then. He would 
have understood, He never would have 
united her to a man like Randy Sears, 
“condemned to live,” she thought bitterly, 
‘The call came to her as it had to her 
father. Travel, to Randy, simply meant 
putting to sea in a well-stocked yacht 
with some card-playing cronies, and the 
chance to eat and sleep as much as he 
liked. To her, it meant the lure of lift- 
ing billows for days and days at sea, 
of finding golden deserts and caravans, 
widening deltas, mysterious islands, 

Mrs. Farnsworth had told Rex what 
she had said, and his words came back 
to her now. 


“You are cutting up nicely, Bea, Why 


you were mixed up with any- 
body else, I'd tell Randy myself.” 


stern and went slowly back to join him, 
aloof and bored. He was losing, and 
insisted on her playing with him to 
change his luck. As she looked down 
at him, a strange, nauseating revolt 
stirred in her. This man was her hus- 
band, her mate, her lover, this smiling, 
expressionless face, the heavy, dull eyes 
secking hers, the thick, characterless lips. 
She thought suddenly of the gray, 
moonlit path at the wake of the ship. 
“If T win, you must pay me,” she 


She took her seat and played quietly, 
Her right to freedom! That was her 
secret stake, and she won steadily, She 
was cheating him. He would be good 
to her mother and Rex, she told herself, 
But she would cheat him of herself. 
Possibly, after he had found out her 
way of escape, he might understand the 
horror life with him had become, 

The crew of the Kraaken followed 
their owner’s lead. Even the sailor 
standing night watch aft had strolled 
forward to watch a game. Beatrice 
moved slowly, deliberately, as she 
stepped from the cabin, a little smile on 
her lips, her eyes seeking the shimmer- 
ing gray path of molten silver that wid- 
ened into a beckoning perspective be- 
hind the yacht. 

She stepped over the coils of rope to 
the narrow cushioned seat, poised for a 
second, and slipped over the rail into 
the sea. 


CHAPTER II. 
From the darkness beyond the 
path there shot forward a motor boat, 
gray, high-prowed, menacing as the 
lifted head of a shark in its sudden 
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The yacht glided away 
from them, a shadow overlaced with 
light, a sportive presence in this mystical 
sea of strange mothér-of-pear! mists 
‘haunting the horizon line, and a moon 
that draped itself in saffron, like some 
‘ancient courtesan, and hesitated on the 
threshold of the night. 

As Beatrice rose to the surface she 
felt, instead of a passive drifting into 
death and oblivion, a fierce revulsion. 
She was young and strong. The will 
to live seized her, dominated her above 
‘even the fate that she had sought vol- 
tuntarily, But the great underswell drew 
fher under like a bit of wreckage and 
she lost consciousness in a swirling 
world where hope and fear alike found 
solvency. 
Reluctantly she felt herself struggling 
‘back to sentient realization of her sur- 
roundings, No silver sea of sweet for- 
getfulness, cessation of mental tension 
and all the vivid memory of her daily 
life, but a stumbling, frantic battle with 
some one who was forcing her back 
to in and understanding. She felt 
hersélf trying to push away arms that 
held her, the strongest, most inescap- 
able a1 she had ever felt. A voice 
forced itself on her hearing, compelling 
her to listen by its reiteration, She felt 
the trickle of cool liquid down her lips 
and chin, and woke to sobbing, indig- 
nant hate of this torturer. 

‘As she broke into moaning, gasping 
cries he laid her back on the seat, and 
turned to the yacht, now a line of fairy 
lights flecked against the darkness ahead. 
It was still within hearing. He took 
a revolver from the locker to fire an 
alarm, when he felt her hands clutch- 
ing at his half-raised arm, 

“Don't, don’t do that! 
die” 

‘There was a depth of agonized appeal 
in her eyes that told him more than her 
outery. His eyes half closed as he 
stared at the yacht, remembering the 
second of time when he had discerned 
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the dark silhouette of a woman's form 
standing poised at its stern. She had 
been deliberate then, he figured. Vol- 
untarily she had chosen this way of es- 
cape—from what? His gaze scanned 
again the huddled, half-clothed figure. 
Her evening gown had slipped from 
her shoulders in that last struggle with 
the waves. Her hair was loosened, a 
wet, indistinguishable mass over her 
bare shoulders. Her youth was the one 
perfect impression he had of her in 
‘the shadowy light. 

‘The boat with lashed wheel and shut- 
off power had drifted about, following 
the turn of the tide toward the distant 
shore line as if it, too, had been drawn, 
like the woman, into the mysteriously 
magnetic path of the moon. 

Tt had been Beatrice’s fear that he 
would try to signal the yacht without 
her knowledge. She lay with closed 
eyes, apparently exhausted, when he 
took blankets from the locker and 
wrapped them about her. Her head 
on the curve of his arm, she drank the 
brandy he offered again, and noticed 
with a curious distinctness, that it was 
the small silver top of a flask. His 
voice, too, when it had called to her 
to fight against the sea of gray, had 
‘been of her own kind. 

He was young and powerfully built. 
‘She could see him as he took the wheel. 
The boat leaped to the touch of his 
hand. Weak from shock, she felt the 
droning hypnotism of the motor’s throb- 
bing, the surety that they were going 
toward shore, away from Randy, away 
from all that meant existence to her not 
half an hour before. She sank into a 
drifting haze of semiconsciousness un- 
til the boat slowed down in the rocky 
cove of a small key. 

“Don’t move! I'll carry you.” His 
tone was sharp as she started to rise. 
Gratefully enough she relaxed into his 
arms when he lifted her and stepped 
up to the roughly constructed landing 
—a few strips of planking on the shak- 


Soo 


| 
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iest kind of piling. It gave under their 
weight as he bore her to the shore. 

Silver and black again, she thought, 
silver night, black shadows of the trees 
which, blending, gave her a gray world 
of indecision except for the moon, curi- 
ously golden, almost orange. It gave 
the keynote to the night, glorifying its 
monotony with a challenge of beauty. 
As they turned up a path from the rocky 
beach, she looked back over his arm at 
the ocean, The lights of the Kroaken 
were lost in the furtive mist that trailed 
along the horizon. 

He laid her on a couch in the small, 
one-room hut which seemed to crown 
the highest point of the islet. Taking 
pongee pajamas from a wardrobe fash- 
ioned of curtains and hangers, he tossed 
them to her, and struck a light in’ the 
swinging lamp over the table. 

“Put those on.” he ordered. “I can 
heat up some clam broth if you want 
it. -How do you feel?” 

“Queer.” ‘She pressed her fingers to 
her temples, looking at him in the sud- 
den light. He was staring back at her 
with frank puzzlement and resentment 
at her intrusion. Young, startlingly 
good looking, a man of unmistakable 
breeding, yet his clothes were the make- 
shifts of a beach comber. Above all, 
she felt that she was unwelcome. There 
was nothing to fear from a man whose 
eyes held merely inquiry and annoyance. 
Suddenly he walked to the door and 
scanned the darkness seaward. She saw 
a close-lipped smile deepen the lines of 
his face. 

“What is it?” she asked. 
see anything of the yacht?” 

He pointed his leveled finger at the 
play of a searchlight across the eastern 
sky. They watched it in silence, Bea- 
trice tense and chilled as the slender 
shaft flitted back and forth fanwise 
across the blackness, lighting up the 
waves where it fell. To her nervous 
fancy it seemed like some supernatural 
finger seeking her through space, point 
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ing to her, telling Randy that she was. 
there, safe for him to recover, to seiee 
and drag back into his detested embract, 
‘The man beside her spoke, without look- 
ing at her. 

“What boat is that?” 

He, used Spanish, the she 
had known in her childhood out in the 
islands. It thrilled her to hear it again, 
bringing back oddly the comforting 
memory of the old life with her father. 
‘Yet she hesitated. How could she trust 
him with the truth? He would notify 
Randy that she was alive. She lied to | 
him, giving the name of a shore-coast- 
ing ‘steamer they had passed that day, 
bound for Havana. He glanced down 
at her intently. 

“Why do you lie to me? I won't | 
signal to it. It is not La Esposito, It 
is a private American yacht. Why did 
you jump off it?” 

“Why were you following it at night 
without lights?” 

He smiled, and answered her in Eng- 
lish. 
“You are clever, my lady of the moon, 
I followed to find out what kind of boat 
it was. I expected a caller, Thi 
is low and hard to locate by night.” . 

“Are we near the mainland?” 

“Not too near.” He smiled at her, 
a baffling, quizzical smile, 

Beatrice drew several rings from her 
left hand. 

“T have no money, but I will give you 
these to pay for your trouble. When 
can you take me to the mainland?” 

“T never visit the mainland, on prin- 
ciple. The climate disagrees with me.” 

Her eyes met his in a clash of wills, 
questioning, suspicious, antagonistic, 

“How am I to reach it alone?” 

“You cannot. You will stay here. Tt 
is not my choice that you have become 
my guest, but since you are here you 
will have to stay.” 

She went back to the couch and sat 
there in silence. There was a sgttled 
finality about his words that aroused 
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her curiosity. Why was he here on this 


“Tonely key out of the main track of 


steamers? Why had he gone out at 
midnight in the motor boat trailing after 


"a chance yacht unless he expected some- 


thing to happen, something prearranged? 
Supplies, possibly. He would have to 
get gasoline for the bosi, provisions for 
himself, and he had said he never vis- 


ited the mainland. 


She tried to remember how far the 
Kraaken had been out from Key West, 
but Randy’s whims had led them along 
roundabout sea lanes out of the regular 
course of the coast steamers, And at 
the thought of her husband, a quick 
resentment came to her. Had she ¢s- 
caped from the bondage of one man 
to find herself checked at the outset of 
her freedom by another man’s whims? 
His steady, ironical gaze combated her 
own as she turned to him again. 

“Who are you?” 

“Who are you?” 

“Tf I tell you, will you take me to 

mainland?” 

“No.” 

“Then may I at least be alone?” 

“I assure you, you are absolutely as 
much alone as if you were the sole per- 
son here,” he smiled. “You will find 
everything you may need. There are 
cigarettes in that box on the table, food 
in the cupboard. If you will feel safer 
with a revolver, take mine.” He tossed 
it over on the foot of the couch, “Good 
night.” 

Furious at his manner, yet thrilled 
‘and interested as she had never been 
in her life before, by the strangeness 
of the situation and her surroundings, 
Beatrice rose when the door shut be- 
hind him. She had escaped from Randy 
to find herself the prisoner, perforce, 
of a most unwilling keeper. She waited 
a few minutes, then stepped to the en- 
trance to look out and see if the search- 
fight still showed. 

"The splendor of the Southern night, 
the surge of the incoming tide on the 


shore, cries of tropical birds before 
dawn in the fringe of scattered trees, 
the lonely grandeur and safety of this 
isle of refuge, it was all she had longed 
for. But the man himself baffled her. 
What mystery lay back of his life on 
this bit of coral rock? Did he have 
companions whom she must meet? 
Stories of the Southern coast came back 
to her, the revenue runners plying from 
the mainland to the Indies, dropping 
off their goods at some hidden cove 
where they would be picked up later by 
Taunches. She had heard Randy tell of 
these things. 

As Randy's name recurred to her, all 
fear of her immediate environment or 
fate left her, leaving merely the dread 
that he might learn of her rescue and 
find her again. She fell asleep, her 
head pillowed on one upflung arm, 

The man watched from a rocky tooth 
that jutted out below the hut. Smok- 
ing leisurely, relaxed at full length 
along the rock, he waited until the play 
of the searchlight seemed to falter. 
Aimlessly it swept to and fro, hesitant, 
regretfully almost, until it paled before 
‘the rising dawn glow in the east, and 
ceased, The Kraakcn had given up the 
search. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘The sunlight wakened her, It seeped 
through every slit and hole of the 
roughly constructed hut. She had 
changed her wet clothing for the pa- 
jamas the night before, and hesitated 
over her toilet. Her silk underwear 
had dried, her evening gown was a 
shred of shrunken georgette and be- 
draggled lace, Her black-satin slippers 
were ruined and shapeless. She finally 
made a compromise, and emerged into 
the dazzling sunshine, barefooted, with 
the pajamas still her main covering. 

‘After pausing cautiously to look 
about her, she discovered the man sleep- 
ing restfully, healthily, under some pal- 
mettos near by. There was a path up 
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over the rocks. She climbed it and 
found shé could survey the entire islet. 
Tt was hardly more than a nesting place 
for sea birds, a slender crescent of coral 
reef with a scattering of trees, sudden, 
deep, sandy hollows, a sheltered cove 
where the motor boat lay at its landing, 
and all about the restless ocean, 

The hut was the sole sign of habita~ 
tion, but its tenant had evidently used 
all his ingenuity to make it livable. She 
realized how completely she was at the 
mercy of his courtesy and mood. 

Lingering, she drew in full, deep 
breaths of the sea air. It had never 
seemed like the real ocean to her before, 
as she had seen it from the deck of 
the yacht or the verandas of a shore 
hotel. Here it was itself, primitive, re- 
sistless, luring. Something flashed 
dreamily through her mind, a line from 
Swinburne’s “Tristram 

And all the sea lay subject to the sun. 

That had been the morning of their 
awakening, Iseult and Tristram on the 
rocky coast of Cornwall. She had loved 
the poem and the magic of the opera's 
music, but this was reality, this coast 
of curious, upreared coral rocks, this 
murmurous, wooing sea that seemed to 
sweep from her consciousness all limi- 
tations, all the old inhibitions, She 
closed her eyes, her face uplifted, her 
hands clasped closely on her breast, all 
her being one deep, unspoken votive 
offering to whatever force had brought 
her here. 

A whistle came to her suddenly, and 
she answered it. He had prepared 
breakfast on a table of two boards 
placed outside the hut under the pal- 
mettos. She ran halfway down the 
path, then checked herself to a walk. 
He looked her over with quick criti- 
cism. 

“There's an old raincoat in the boat 
locker if you want it. It'll be hot to 
wear, though, I have canvas shoes, but 
they'd be too large for you. I'll knock 


the heels off your slippers. They'll save 
your feet from the sand.” 

She sat down to the table with a good 
appetite. He had made coffee, and 
fried some passable drop cakes of corm 
‘meal, with bacon. He watched her with 

\ amused eyes, realizing, under her haugh- 
tiness, her embarrassment. 

“You know, by and by, you will be 
glad to make yourself a native dress 
of palm fiber,” he teased. “Since we 
are victims of propinquity through no 
fault of our own, don’t you think it 
would be more sportsmanlike of you to 
face the situation with a decent grace?” 

“You make excellent coffee.” She 
lifted her gaze to his over the rim of 
the cup. “And I like your food, I 
hope you keep well supplied.” 

“We won't go hungry, I can vouch 
for that. Will you have more coffee? 
By the way, what's your name?” 

“What is yours?” she partied. 
more. I want a cigarette, please. 

He held a match for her, and threw 
it over his shoulder, his eyes half closed 
against the glare of the sand. 

“Suppose we choose each other's 
names. Here we have all the setting 
and material for an island affair. We 
may write the play to suit ourselves, 
act the parts as we please. The world 
has always presupposed and firmly be- 
lieved that romance is inevitable where 
any kind of man and woman are thrown 
together on a desert isle. So did you 
last night. Do you still feel yourself in 
danger of being captured willy-nilly 2” 

She colored under his bantering*eyn= 
icism, and smoked in silence. At least, 
she would not argue with him. But her 
mind sped from one supposition to an- 
other. He had carried no lights on the 
motor boat, otherwise she would have 
seen it before she jumped from the 
yacht. Yet he must have gone out at 
that hour of the night expecting the 
Kraaken to be some other boat, keep- 
ing some prearranged rendezvous, He 
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caught her eyes watching him with a 
curious, dreamy scrutiny, 

“Well,” he queried, “what is it?” 

“I was wondering why you carried 
no lights last night. And why you are 
afraid to take me to the mainland.” 

“You probably have guessed that I 
fam an escaped criminal.” He helped 
himself to the last of the bacon cheer- 
fully. “Perhaps you are right, in a way. 
I am somewhat of a prisoner here, not 
My own master at any rate. I cannot 
come and go as I like.” 

“I was a prisoner, too.” She spoke 
slowly, looking away from him at the 
opalescent sea lapping along the coral 
rocks. “And I, also, have escaped. You 
have been more generous than I was. 
I may leave here and go back into the 
world, and you have told me this much 
of yourself. You saved me last night, 
too, and were ready to signal the yacht 
at the risk of being discovered.” 

“Don’t take me literally,” he laughed 
ack at her with the teasing look of 
‘cynical evasiveness he had shown the 
night before. “I am not an escaped 
Prisoner exactly, but I might be a pris- 
‘ner possibly, if I were to go back. 
Now, you will imagine the exact crime 
that I was capable of, won't you?” 

‘She shook her head. 

“I don't care, somehow. What right 
hhas either one of us to the other's con- 
fidence merely because chance has 
thrown us together? I feel apologetic 
this morning. And yet, I am glad you 
saved me. The instant I ‘struck the 
water I had the wildest desire to live.” 
She looked at him with sudden confi- 
dence. “I will tell you who I am.” 

“Tt’s quite safe. I can assure you we 
will be comrades here on this bit of 
earth many days, probably years. We 
will not be able to betray each other, 
even if we wanted to. No boats ever 
land here.” 

“Then, how did you reach here, and 
why did you go out to meet a ship last 


night? You get your supplies from 
some coast liner, don’t you?” 

“Lady of the moon”—he eyed her 
amusedly—“you leap from a. palatial 
private yacht into the ocean, You are 
rescued, and plead with me not to notify 
your friends, You land on my island 
with diamonds on your fingers, in full 
evening dress. Yet I could see you 
plainly as you stood poised ready to 
jump. You were on that deck alone, 
You jumped deliberately to escape from 
—what?” 

“Life with a man whom I could not 
tolerate!” she exclaimed passionately, 
rising and facing away from him out 
to sea, “I want every one to think 
T am dead. It is the only way I can 
escape, My husband will probably find 
a new interest in hunting for me, if 
he imagines I am still alive, And this 
will give me a chance to live in my own 
way. I want you to be generous, Take 
me back to the mainland, and forget 
that you ever heard of me!’ I don’t care 
where you land me, I can find my 
way.” 

“Do you plan to meet somebody?” 
he asked. 

“You think the only antidote for one 
poison is another? There has been no 
other man in my life, not even in my 
memory. I only want freedom, You 
think T am quite mad, don’t you?” 

“No. You have merely a little more 
nerve and initiative than other women, 
that is all. There are thousands like 
you, both men and women who long for 
what they call freedom. Remember 
this: ‘So free we seem, so fetiered fast 
we are.’ It is all the next twirl of 
Fate’s roulette wheel. We have noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

She looked at him with an eager de- 
fiance in her eyes, her hands tuncon- 
sciously clenching at her sides. 

“You think so, do you? Well, I 
don’t, and I make my own terms with 
Fate or whatever it ia that makes ts 
prisoners! You think you can keep me 
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here against my will! Then watch me, 
because I tell you now that I will leave 
here the first chance I get!” 


CHAPTER IV. ss 


Throughout the first week on the 
island, Beatrice kept aloof in the every- 
day routine she discovered her compan- 
ion maintained. Giving up the use of 
the hut to her, he had taken up quarters 
down on the motor boat, moored within 
the quiet cove. She had deliberately 
ignored him beyond the merest neces 
sary responses at mealtimes, and had 
spent her time rambling over the island, 
or watching for hours at a time at the 
highest point for some sign of a coast- 
ing ship. 

Oddly enough, it was the daily in- 
conveniences of her own wardrobe that 
troubled her most. No amount of in- 
genuity could repair her evening gown, 
She compromised by cutting off the torn 
chiffon, and wearing the satin slip. It 
was comically incongruous, but better 
than the pajamas, she decided. And 
here a sudden thought struck her: What 
had he wanted with pajamas, anyway, 
a castaway on a desert isle? 

Evidently, he had come here pre- 
pared for another mode of living. The 
‘comb he brought her and the toilet soap 
might have come from the best-fitted 
week-end case, And around the hut she 
found other proofs of his having be- 
longed recently to the same world as 
herself, a silver cigarette case, his pig- 
skin bill book from a Fifth Avenue shop, 
a pair of first-class field glasses, a vol- 
ume of Stevenson selections, a recent 
radio handbook and several volumes of 
Wells and Conrad. Behind the couch 
were some New York newspapers not 
more than three weeks old. She puzzled 
over all of these without coming any 
nearer to his secret. 

He seemed determined to overlook 
her presence as far as it was possible. 
When she emerged from the hut, he was 


a 
usually preparing breakfast, The first 
of the second week, however, he turned 
to her suddenly as she came leisurely 
to the table, and asked her why she dic 
not do her share of work. 

“This, for instance.” He indicated 
the morning meal, “I could be doing 
other things if you would get our meals, 
You should, you know. It is: expected 
of the female to look after this end of 
the labor. I fail to see why you should 
act like a favored guest.” 

“Tf you will let me have some sup- 
plies of my own I shall be very glad 
to cook for myself, and not trouble 
‘peat 
“Stuff!” He leaned his elbows on the 
table, and smiled across at her. “Why 
can't you drop conventionality and be a 
good fellow? My name is Clive. What 
ig yours?” 

She hesitated, reddening at his friend- 
liness. It was impossible to keep up 
any appearance of hauteur with a man 
who frankly ignored it, or worse yet, 
was amused, Besides, what did it mat- 
ter whether he knew her first name or 
not? On second thought, she gave an- 
other, her mother’s middie name, Bev~ 
erly. He looked directly into her eyes 
as she said it, and they wavered and 
evaded him. 

“You don't lie easily, do you?” he 
said keenly. “Still, it's a good name, 
good engugh. I didn’t make mine up, 
By the way, I have good news for you. 
Digging around in the lockers on the 
boat I found some fairly good aéro- 
plane linen. I’ve got needles and finen 
thread, too, and shears stowed away 
there. Some Crusoe, ch? If you want 
to try your hand at dressmaking, there 
you are!” 

“T'd love to!” She spoke with almost 
breathless thankfulness, But 
thought behind her words was not grati- 
tude to him, She saw in the linen a 
fairly decent covering in which she 
could get away from the island. 

For several days she worked eagerly 


and _ Poemgpei fashioning a aa 
‘one-piece gown out of the linen. 

surprised ‘aapelee fatal oem Be 
‘was over the simplest style she could 
‘think of, plain as a child's smock. When 
it was finished, he looked at her approv- 
ingly as she came down to the landing 
where he was tinkering with the engine. 
It was the first time she had joined him 
except at mealtime, Since his sugges- 
tion, she had assumed the preparation 
of these, and had even become inter- 
ested in varying their fare with new 
dishes from his stock of canned goods. 

“Looks like a perfectly feasible and 
sensible affair to me,” he said. “Better 
make up several, I won't need the 
stuff.” 


“Are you going out in the boat?” she 
asked, taking in his occupation. “I’m 
not ctirious. I suppose you do go away 
Somewhere at times to tenew supplies. 
If you wouldn't mind, 1 should like to 
get a few things myself. I haven’t any 
money, but my rings are worth several 
thousand dollars. 

“Sorry, but it would arouse suspicion, 
I.don't want any one to know you are 
here with me, Neither do you; isn’t 
that so? You'd have the Kraaken here 
inside of twenty-four hours. Let some 
sailor on my ship get wind of any 
Woman being here, and the first port 
would be full of the gossip.” 

“What is your ship, the one you came 
‘ut to meet when the yacht passed?” 

He nodded his head calmly. 

“It's the mother ship to good and hon- 
est shipwrecked men, I can get you 
anything you like in the way of pro- 
visions, however. Suppose we ask for 
@ couple of goats and some chickens. 
‘The landscape calls for both.” 

“When are you 
“Yes. I'm getting low on oil. 
you be afraid to stay here alone?” 

“Td rather go with you,” she said 
with sudden boldness. “I could stay 
hidden in the cabin. 


He laughed up at her aggravatingly. 


“No, you don’t, Beverly, or whatever 
your name is! I can’t take the chance 
‘of having you bob up serenely and ask 
to be taken aboard and dropped off at 
‘New Orleans. 
“You probably can’t understand that 
is very monotonous for me here,” she 

curtly. “You never go ont in the 
boat for amusement, or even fishing.” 

“I can't take the risk of daylight 
trips, otherwise I should be delighted 
to go jaunting with you. And you'd 
better put these rings back where they 
belong.” He pushed them toward her 
from the spot on the ing where 
she had placed them. ‘They might slip 
off.” 

She picked them up carelessly. 

“1 don’t suppose you came across my 
necklace when you were on the boat? 
T had one on that night, and I can’t find 
it, Diamonds set in platinum, pendant 
style. Perhaps I lost it in the water.” 

‘She spoke of it as lightly as if it had 
been a string of berries she had worn 
for ornament. He stared up at her curi- 
ously, resting a moment from his work. 
His skin was deeply tanned, In con- 
trast, the blue of his eyes showed viv- 
idly, and his blond hair seemed fairer. 

“You don’t care for jewels, do you? 
No, I haven’t found your necklace. If 
I had, 1 would have given it to you. I 
might even have surmised that it be- 
longed to you alone, since the mermaids 
of this group of keys do not depart 
from their customary pearls. By the 
way, do you know you're looking very 
much perkier? Exposure does you 
good. You'll be as husky as a Semi- 
nole squaw in a year.” 

She flushed at his laugh. It seemed 
as if he delighted in teasing her about 
the duration of her stay. At the same 
time she was looking at the signet ring 
on his right hand. It was a bloodstone, 
cut deeply. Catching her thought, he 
answered it. 

“RC. W. Does that help? I am 
called by my second name, Clive. The 
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fest remains a dark secret. I'm going 
to put this back.” He held up the re- 
charged battery he had been filling, and 
swung over into the cockpit of the boat. 
She lingered, not waiting for him to 
join her, but noticing the mechanism of 
the steering gear and engine. It seemed 
the same as Rex's motor boat that she 
had often run herself in the bay at 
Graystone, where they had summered 
before her marriage. 

It occurred to her that she had the 
advantage of her jailer here, She held 
the key to escape in her own hands, 
if she had the nerve to,try it, He was 
not aware that she could run the boat 
alone. The idea persisted and fasci- 
nated her, She wondered why it had 
not come to her before. The mainland 
lay inevitably to the northwest. It was 
merely a question of courage, of secur- 
ing food for herself from the stock of 
provisions he kept on hand, and water 
from the spring which he had showed 
her trickling from the rocks on the 
western side of the island, She would 
keep Clive in ignorance of her intent 
and slip away the day after he made 
his trip out to sea for supplies. He 
would be tired, then, and would sleep 
in his favorite spot, under the group of 
palmettos, 

Thereafter, her manner changed to- 
ward him. She relaxed and was al- 
most comradely. A new expression in 
her eyes puzzied him. They held ex- 
pectancy, restlessness, and intent brood- 
ing when she gazed toward the sea. 

‘Once she asked him casually how far 
they were from Key West. Midway, 
he had told her. She remembered he 
had spoken once of New Orleans as 
the next port of call for his own 
“mother ship.” She did not want to 
reach any place where she might be rec- 
ognized. If it were possible for her 
to cross to the mainland, she could make 
her way to the railroad, she felt cer- 
tain. 


The need of immediate cash bothered 


cion. 
juring up some plausible tale of losing 
her course in the motor boat. 

And here she encountered another 
. In taking the motor boat, she 
was deliberately depriving Clive of his 
sole chance to secure his own supplies 
or to leave the island. She smiled 
scornfully to herself at her own flash 
of pity for him, He was known to be 
here. He had friends who kept him 
supplied with food and oil. When he 
failed to meet them they would send to 
the island to find out the reason why. 
It was perfectly simple. Her escape 
would not place him in jeopardy. 

“Do you mind if I go aboard the boat 
to search for my necklace?” she asked 
him one morning. “Tt may have slipped 
off after you took me from the water.” 

He assented willingly enough. This 
gave her the opportunity she had wanted 
of familiarizing herself with the engine 
and steering gear. It was the same as 
Rex's, She knew she would have no 
trouble in running it, She planned to 
leave the morning after Clive went out 
to get his supplies. ‘This was playing on 
the level with him, He would have a 
fresh lot of food in, enough to last him 
a couple of weeks or more. 

As the time drew near, she felt a keen 
exhilaration, not only at the chance of 
effecting her escape, but at outwitting 
him, too, He had laughed at her when 
she asked him to take her to the main- 
land, had given her to understand that 
her welfare was secondary to his own, 
that he had no intention of changing his 
plans merely for her convenience. She 
felt justified in beating him at his own 
game of self-preservation. 

After he had left the island around 
midnight, she went up to. the lookout 
rock, and watched the lights of a 
steamer slip through the darkness, 
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not pass anywhere near nor did it 
to stop. She waited over an 
, but no sign of the motor boat ap- 
peared. But just before dawn, when 
a shadow of pale gold quivered along 
the eastern horizon, she discerned, in 
the lifting sca mist, the distant outlines 
of a cruiser yacht, so like the Kraaken 
that her heart seemed to stop beating. 
It was passing southward, bound to- 
ward the Gulf. 

As she stood erect, staring after it, 
Clive hailed her from the northern point 
of the cove, He had come about in 
an arc, following the incoming tide, and 
he met her with a new look of interest 
in his eyes as she came down to the hut. 

“Fine of you to stay up,” he said, 
tossing some small sacks in a corner. 
“Nothing to reward your ladyship with 
this time, except the New York papers.” 
He laid a bundle on the table. “You 
hhave achieved headlines.” 

She opened them in silence, and 
stared at the two-inch heading across 
the front page of the first. 

‘Mystery of the Sea, 
Beautiful Wife of Millionaire Lost off 
Florida Coast. 
Randall Sears Spends Fortune in Fruitless 
Search for Body. 

Clive’s eyes mocked her with their 
amused enjoyment of her interest. 

“Late lamented, delighted at her own 
demise, eh?” 

A shiver passed over her whole body. 
Tt was as if those seeking fingers of 
Tight had flashed upon her hiding place. 
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CHAPTER V, 


As she had expected, after he had 
unloaded the supplies Clive flung him- 
self down on mats and pillows under 
‘the clamp of palmettos and slept. The 
hut stood between the trees and the 
path to the landing place, She waited 

his deep, even breathing reassured 
There was little to carry down to 
boat; her supply of fresh water, 
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the raincoat he had given her, and the 
food she had prepared for herself, 
which could be eaten easily as she 
steered. 

In collecting the things she meant to 
take with her, the thought of the lost 
diamond necklace came to her again. 
She might need the money it would 
bring, and yet there was the danger 
that she would be traced in trying to 
dispose of it, Besides, she did not want 
to feel herself indebted to Randy any 
more than was necessary, in this new 
life that lay waiting for her. 

She had figured out her best mode 
of exit. There must be no apparent 
intent, nothing to startle Clive if he 
happened to wake before she reached 
the boat. Leisurely she sauntered down 
the path to the landing, lingered, as 
was her custom, to gaze at the varying 
hues of the sunrise out to sea. Even 
when she stepped into the boat, she did 
not hurry, but turned to look back at 
the outstretched figure under the pal- 
mettos, And in her thoughts was an 
unspoken challenge to him, A year 
would turn her into a Seminole squaw, 
he had said. She smiled with closed 
lips, and started the motor. 

At the first vibrant throbbing on the 
still, warm air, Clive started to his feet, 
half awake. Below him, he saw the 
amazing picture of the motor boat mov- 
ing out of the cove, headed directly for 
the narrow channel to the sea. The full 
Knowledge of her intent came to him, 
and he shouted to her, running full 
speed down the path to the shore. 

Beatrice, glancing back, saw that he 
had taken the short cut. He would be 
at the point of rock outside the channel 
to head her off before she could take 
the boat through. Deliberately she 
turned the course northward, taking the 
risk of the hidden reef Clive had told 
her lay there. At that moment he took 
the dive on the run, struck the water 
like a young manatee, and made for 
her in long, overhauling reaches. 
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Again he was calling something to 
her. His voice sounded guttural and 
choked, She put on full speed delib- 
erately, heading now into the rounding, 
rocky channel he had seemed to pass 
so easily, And suddenly there came a 
ripping. grinding sound. The boat ca- 
reened like a knifed animal, drove for- 
ward a few yards and stuck, jammed on 
the ragged edge of the reef. 

“You fool, you damned little fool!” 
He pulled himself into the cockpit and 
ripped the wheel away from her grip- 
ping fingers. 

She stood aside, the hot, angry tears 
forcing themselves from her ¢yes, a 
dull, bitter rage at him seething through 
her, too deep for words, She watched 
him as he tried to force the boat from 
the reef with its own power, to back 
it off, to save it from the wrenching 
surge of the incoming tide. Tis face 
was a mask of steel self-control when 
he finally spoke to her, 

“The current is dangerous here at 
this time. We will swim with it instead 
of trying to make the point. I will come 
with you.” 

When they had reached the beach, he 
left her and returned to the boat, taking 
the path up over the rocks to the point. 
From here she watched him start above 
where the boat lay and swim to it with 
the current. 

A fierce resentment and rage against 
him filled her throbbing head as she 
went up the beach to the hut. There 
was no relief from tears. She hated 
him! Over and over she said the words 
until she felt she could have taken his 
revolver from the shelf where it lay, 
and shot him when he returned. 

She had expected anger from him, 
reproaches, his ewn peculiar kind of re~ 
prisal, rasping her nerves with his cyni- 
cal reflections on her lack of honor in 
deserting him. 

Instead, he was absolutely mute when 
he came back several hours later. Not 
once did he speak to her. She saw that 


he had floated the boat off the reef, 
beached it above tide line on the point, 
She prepared the midday meal as usual 
and waited for him to come to the board 
table he had put up near the hut. In- 
stead, he took some provisions and re~ 
turned to the boat. 

Evidently, his policy would be one of © 
nonresistance. He would not upbraid 
her for what she had done. He would 
merely boycott her. She could smile 
now, as the nerve tension relaxed, 
There was something boyish in this 
show of sending her to Coventry. She 
told herself it was a distinct relief to 
be free of even the slight companionship 
mealtime had established between them. 

For over a week he worked on the 
repairing of the motor-boat hull, and 4 
during this time no word passed be- | 
tween them. Beatrice, coming to. re~ 
gard his manner as childish, grew res- 
tive at the utter loneliness of the days 
without some one to speak to, After 
all, she argued to herself, he had been 
right. She had been unaware of the 
hidden reef in the channel. He had 
tried to warn her, to save her from 
wrecking the boat, and she had delib- 
erately, heedlessly, gone on. He had 
saved her, too. If he had not wakened 
and come after her, she might have 
been caught on the reef; might have 
been in danger of losing her life when 
the tide came in at the flood and beat 
the boat from the reef. 

The ethics of the affair gradually ap- 
pealed to her sense of strict justice. 
After all, he had risked his life to save 
her from the sea the night she had 
jumped from the yacht. Yet she had 
planned to steal his boat and leave him 
on the island alone. It was against a 
man’s code of a square deal, a violation 
of the unwritten law of fair play. For 
the first few days she had been furious 
with him for his interference, and un- 
forgiving, but by the second week, she 
felt herself thrilled at this, her first 
encounter with a dominant, male nature: 


"a lawbreaker of some type, but. indi- 
‘vidual in his protected isolation, A her- 
mit, but not a castaway, perning up in- 


she wondered, that he remained on this 
lonely key? 

At any rate, there was a bond between 
them that even his scorn of her and his 
silence could not ignore. She was there, 
the unwelcome sharer of his lot and 
secret. And gradually, there stole over 
‘her a peculiar, unexpressed, unrealized 
contentment in this common tie, the mu- 
tual dependence on each other's honor 
"and good-fellowship. It was this that 
she had broken when she should have 
Sy the first to keep to the code of 


As regret and self-accusation swept 
over her, there came, also, a revelation. 
Tt had been she herself who had been 
suspicious during those first days on the 
island. All the old, worn-out, inherited 
fears and inhibitions had worried her. 
She was alone on an island with a 
Strange man. According to all accepted 
tradition, she was in danger. Her 
thoughts had been filled with dread of 
him, and, as a matter of fact, he had 
‘treated her frankly as a comrade in ex- 
tremity, without the slightest suggestion 
‘of any intent to take advantage of the 
situation. His calmness was reassur- 
ing, but not complimentary to her pride 
or vanity. 

She found the answer unexpectedly 
‘one day when she was clearing out some 
shelves in a corner of the hut. Hidden 
‘etween the pages of a volume of Jap- 
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anese poetry, she found an unmounted 
snapshot of a girl. On the title page 
of the book, scrawled obliquely in a 
large, unshaded handwriting, was this 
inscription: 

“To Clive from Val,” and under- 
neath, “The rest is silence.” 

‘She studied the girl’s features and 
pose, She was leaning against a tree 
trunk, hands behind her head, chin up- 
lifted. An oval face, the mouth a trifle 
thin-lipped, decisive, selfish, but well- 
shaped, hair in a bobbed aureole of sun- 
touched fluffiness, eyes rather long, with 
a slight lift of the outer corners. She 
wore a sports suit with short cape, hung 
loosely from her shoulders, and no hat. 
Beatrice turned back to the poem where 
she had found the photograph, and read 
with interest: 

Two chambers has the heart of mang 


Joy lives in one, 
In the other Pain, 


‘When Joy awakes in one 
Then, in the other, Pain 
Steals off to sleep. 


When Joy ‘awakes, rejoice, rejoice! 
But not too loud, 
Lest Pain awake, 


When Pain besets you, let it mourn; 
Joy is not dead, it only sleeps, 
"Twill wake again. 

Haxvzo, Empress of Japan, 


‘The first tears she had shed since 
the night she had landed on the island, 
welled slowly from her eyes and fell on 
her linen gown. Some tension seemed 
to break or loosen within her at this 
discovery of his intimate understanding 
with another woman, It lessened the 
sympathy between them that she had 
half hoped might grow out of their en- 
forced companionship. She replaced 
the photograph in the book, and hid it 
where she had found it. 

During the night she was awakened 
by the pounding of the surf and the 
roar of the wind and rain. A fitful, 
‘equinoctial storm had broken over the 
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island. When she looked outside the 
door, nothing but a blinding, slanting 
drive of rain met her eyes. It seemed 
to meet the waves and lift them like a 
whirlwind at sea. 

She found the raincoat and’ slipped 
it on, her first thought of Clive asleep 
on the boat. A demand surged through 
her to share his danger. What if he 
were to be swept out to sea? She 
lighted the swinging lamp so that he 
would see the light and know she-was 
awake and safe. Swinging back the 
door, she shouted his name, over and 
over again, out into the night, as she 
stood outside the hut, And without 
warning, she found him stumbling for- 
ward up the path, catching her in his 
arms and pulling her back into the shel- 
ter of the hut. The light went out with 
the gust of wind. 

“1 was afraid——” she began, put- 
ting her hand out to touch him, “Isn’t 
it horrible? Devils tet loose, Will the 
‘hut stand?” 

“Possibl His tone was abstracted. 
She felt his arm around her shoulders, 
his fingers entangled in her unbound 
hair. Neither spoke. The air was 
charged with the electric vibrations of 
the tempest, Something of its resist- 
less current seemed to flow into their 
being, In Beatrice, there was triumph 
at his surrender. She felt it in every 
quivering, answering nerve, He had 
fought with himself, and had lost. 

What could it matter, she asked her- 

. self resentfully, if they two dared to 
seize the magic of the hour, when death 
might claim them any day? Life had 
stretched out empty hands to her so far. 
Wealth and utter disillusion. Randy be- 
Tieved her dead. She yielded, as he held 
her closer to him, quiescent, responsive 
to the pressure of his lips seeking hers. 

‘How long they stood there, she could 
not have told. There was the starvation 
of months in his kisses, yet the aloof, 
selective quality in her mind compared 
them with Randy's, abandoned, repel- 


ling. Holding her strongly, t 
still a protective tenderness in the 
folding safety of his arms, a 

seeking yearning in his kisses that 


passed swiftly over the island. 
wind died away outside, With the 
of the moon, revealed above the switk 
ing, vanishing clouds, he released her 


fool yourself. 
joke on us. That and the storm. T 
know you hate me, and there’s a woman. 
T love.” 

She stood where he left her, eyes 
closed, hands pressed against her breast, 
smiling, 


CHAPTER VI. 


He came to breakfast for the first 
time since she had tried to escape im 
the motor boat. His manner was as 
it had been on her arrival, cool, amused, 
courteous. If he noticed her heightened 
color, and the evasion in her eyes, he 
took no advantage of her mood. On the 
contrary, as he lighted a cigarette over 
his third cup of coffee, he leaned ‘his 
arms on the table, and made a straight 
proposition to her, 

“You want to get away from this 
place. You have proved you were ca 
pable of taking your own initiative in 
the matter, and bolting. Supposing, 
now, I offer to help you?” 

“I will gladly go at any time.” She 
crumbed a scrap of cracker and tossed 
it to an adventurous young gull that 
lighted near them. “Would you suggest 
the pajamas or the linen smock as @ 
stiitable landing costume for me, and 
please, will you lend your raincoat as & 
cloak of charity?” 

Her gaze held quite as mocking hu- 
mor as his own, The tnexpected retort 
passed over his defense, and left him 
without a comeback. 

“T’m glad you see it as I do, I mean. 
the situation here—after last night, 
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fou were right. Throw a man and 
‘woman under these conditions 
sooner os later, they wil be ia 


“Did you?” Her smile was an 

“And you are another man’s wife. 
T’'ve always kept faith with myself on 
certain things. That was one of them. 
And I am going to marry a girl up 
North whom I thoroughly love and ad- 
mire.” 

Her smile persisted, There was a 
trifle too much emphasis in his tone, as 
if he were bringing out extenuating 
‘evidence in his own favor. 

“One of the reasons why I shall help 
you is to let her know I am alive, I 

expect you to do this, I cannot 
communicate with her.” 

“By way of the mother ship?” 

“That merely brings me supplies and 
newspapers, no mail. In fact, no one 
aboard knows who Iam. Iam supposed 
to be a rather eccentric scientist, study- 
ing the submarine flora of the keys. 
Once such a man lived here, I hap- 
pened to find this place as I was cruis- 
ing south some years ago, landed here, 
and talked with him. I saw him after- 
ward, four times in all. He left over 
two years ago, and went back to Wash- 
ington—belongs to the Institute now. 
Fine old chap.” 

“And he knows you are living here 
now?” 

“He does not. Nobody knows, If 
they did, the thing wouldn't work right. 


of the story, and trust to your sense of 

‘squareness to keep still about 
‘committed no crime myoelf. 
who is very near to me, 
name before the world is 
value than my own, would be 


tuined and discredited if I were prow 
‘duced as a witness against him, 

“TI am not of any special good to the 
world at large, He is. His personality 
is like the keystone in a certain depart- 
ment of public service, There is a con- 
spitacy to break him, to put him out of 
public life, discrediting him forever. 
He knew one single moment of weak- 
ness, through a woman, I may say. Cer- 
tain interests employ women just as th 
wise old political ‘strategists used to. 
She gave him away. Just as you may 
give me away.” 

He half turned his head from her, 
watching the sea, deeply blue and placid 
this morning after the storm, 

“We'll have to take that chance, of 
course.” Her tone was cool and direct. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“T will take you to the mainland. You 
have no money. I have plenty here. If 
it troubles your vanity or pride to take 
it from me, we will call it a loan, You 
will have to be a good actress, and sub- 
mit to disguise along the coast here. 
Eyen the natives, or rather, especially 
the natives, are curious about strangers. 
‘A young woman landing from a motor 
boat, dressed as you are, might be sub- 
ject to suspicion. You can tell a plau- 
sible story of drifting out of your way 
in the motor boat. You can say you 
came up from one of the house boats 
around the lower keys, lost your way, 
and do not care to attempt the trip back. 
‘Then, inquire the way to the nearest 
railroad station, I think this is your 
Dest way out. Buy a ticket south, 
change at the first place where you can 
buy other clothes —” 

“T suppose you realize I haven't a hat 

‘to my name.” 

“T have a pongee outing hat that 
would be becoming to you.” He looked 
her over critically. “With that dress, 
you'd get by all right.” He went on 
with his instructions: “After you've 
‘bought proper clothes, go to Wash- 
ington.” 
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She frowned, startled and puzzled. 
“T couldn't go there. I was brought I 
up at my aunt’s home, the old Desart 
People might know me.” 
“You are less liable Sa 
in a big city than in a small place,” he 
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“T want to go to Honolulu and the 
southern islands. I lived there with 
my father when I was a little girl.” 

“You are really very feminine, aren't 
you?” He smiled at her with the first 
show of friendliness in days. “You 
have been hurt by the grown-up world, 
and you turn for healing to the place 
where you found happiness as a child. 
Well, I shall not detain you more than 
a day in Washington. I want you to 
see my closest friend, Doctor Esteban. 
It will not excite suspicion. He is the 
old scientist who used to live here. You 
will tell him about me, that I am alive 
and well. Do not tell how you met me, 
or of your staying here. Ask him to 
arrange an interview for you with 
Merevale Lomar. Do you think it pos- 
sible for two women to meet and keep 
to the rules of the game?” 

She met his gaze steadily, resenting 
his bantering tone, and cynical infer- 
ence. 

“You mean that she will want to know 
exactly how I got the message from 
you, and where you are?” 

“Yes. She’s an insistent, imperious 
type, and she’s used to having her own 
way—went in for official bureaucracy 
during the war. She'd pin you down 
to cases. She might even want to have 
you arrested as a suspicious character.” 

“Don't you think you overrate your 
‘own importance? Why are you letting 
her know at all? She might be relieved 
of a responsibility if she believed you 
were dead!” 

“That appears to be your pet complex 
just now, people who evade unpleasant- 
ness by—well, beating it, 90 to speak.” 

“You have, haven't you? So have I! 

2—Ains. 
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rye there is this difference between us. 
am going fe on, as far away as 
I can get from the environment I hate. 
You are already fretting and whittling 
at your bars, wanting to get back. The 
reason is, of course, that you have some 
‘one waiting for you, I amon my own.” 
She smiled back at him, her eyes as 
inscrutable as his own. “When do we 
start?” 
_ “At daybreak. That will give us time 
‘to reach the mainland in good season 
for you.” He rose and went into the 
hut. A moment later he returned with 
a large pigskin brief case. She had no- 
ticed it before among a lot of books 
and papers in a corner. He unstrapped 
it, snapped the catch, and opened up its 
pockets. The first held bills of one- 
‘thousand-dollar denomination, the sec- 
ond hundreds, the last broken lots of 
tens, fives, fifties—fifty thousand dol 
lars at least, she thought. 

She looked up at him with startled 
questioning. 

“Don't worry!” he laughed. “It is 
all mine, and legally. Tam not a coun 
terfeiter. You must take all you will 
need. 


not in the habit of being paid 
for my services! Unless you agree to 
take my rings as security, I won’t take 


“We haggle as if we could help our ~ 
selves. My dear girl, don’t you see that 
we are bound together by the law of 
mutual stress and necessity? We are 
held fast by the old bond of self-preser- 
vation through the confessions we have 
made. You may betray me at the first 
police station you come to. I assure 
you the government will reward you. 
I can notify the nearest consulate that 
you are alive, and the Kraaken will be 
after you as fast as the wireless can 
make it.” 

She stripped her rings from her fin- 
gers and put them on the bare table. 


ne 


with smaller ones set im platinum, a bla- 

tant, gaudy announcement of her com- 

plaisancy, she had always felt, Another 

was a ruby and diamond, set deeply in 

gypsy style. She retained the third— 

a peculiar black intaglio, set about with 
Is, 


pearl 

“I prefer the one you kept,” he said, 
his eyes keen with interest, “Has it as- 
sociations ?” 

“It was my father’s.” Her tone was 
cool and without resentment, “I would 
not part with it. ‘The large one is worth 
several thousand dollars, ‘ake that. 
1 assure it has no tender associa- 
tions. I would throw it to any one who 
yearned for it.” 

“Td rather have one that you would 
be anxious to redeem, Then I would 
hear from you again.” 

3 She met his eyes with no answering 
ire. 

“You are amazingly supplied with 
self-esteem. You are engaged to be 
married, and you are afraid to have me 
here any longer because you have dis- 
covered an unsuspected weakness in 
yourself, a yielding to propinquity and 
the occasion, I think you called it. Yet 
you wish to feel quite positive you have 
made a lasting impression, something 
that shall be a sort of secret shrine in 
my consciousness forever. I am no 
candle burner, I’m afraid. And I do 
not feed myself on the solacing excuses 
that you find.” 

“What do you mean?’ The color 
~ darkly to his tanned face. “I sup~ 

you know you're making me out 
a aennes fool.” 

“That is your own sense of the ri- 
diculous, not mine.” She did not explain 
further. He would not have under- 
stood her unless she had told the simple 
truth, that she did not believe, as he 
did, that the mutual attraction which 
they had for each other was merely 
the result of enforced propinquity, It 
was repellent, horrible to her. Did he 

- ie lok sha wosld tave cesgonded to 
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the embraces of any man as she had to 
his? A maif of finer sensibilities, she 
told herself bitterly, would have dis- 
tinguished between a yielding to the 
passion of a moment, and the keen rap- 
‘ture of the storm’s dénouement. 

But again, the thought flashed on her, 
if he had considered her the average 
woman, would he have left her, and 
Plunged out into the night to save her 
from the temptation of the moment? 
She smiled to herself. Had it been to 
save her or himself? She knew he had 
acurious, dominant strain of immolation 
in him. His deliberate sacrifice of him- 
self in isolating himself on this lonely 
key to save the honor of some other 
man proved that to her. He would be 
quite capable of playing the réle of 
cenobite, regarding her as temptation in- 
carnate. He had all of the mental 
equipment, despite his modern outlook, 
of Athanact experiencing an exquisite 
thrill in denying himself Thais. 

She remembered a story of Tolstoy’s 
that ‘nad held her interest; a hermit had 
killed the woman who sought the shel- 
ter of his hut from a storm, and un- 
wittingly tempted him beyond endurance 
by her beauty. Clive thought their 
reaching out to each other had been 
due to the contagion of the elements, 
their tumult and abandon, nothing more. 
She hated him as she had the day he 
had taken her from the motor boat on 
the reef, He was the first man who 
had ever roused her, who had combated 
her will, the first who had ever thrilled 
her by the mere nearness of his pres- 


ence, 

Would she ever see him again, she 
wondered, as she completed her meager 
preparations for leaving the island? 
The sole link between them was their 
sharing of the danger of betrayal, their 
mutual dependence upon the other’s si- 
lence and honor. 

The following morning she wakened 
just before daybreak, pom dressed. He 
‘was already up and down on the boat. 
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She saw the flash of a light moving 
about, and went alone to the point of 
rock where she had sat so many hours 
like one marooned, watching the unan- 
swering sea. A dread of leaving it 
swept over her. It had been a place 
of sanctuary, a spot where she had 
found forgetfulness and mental health. 

She came -slowly down the narrow 
path worn by their feet to the group 
of palmettos. And here again she 
paused. He had slept here as usual on 
a couple of fiber mats. ‘The grass was 
crushed where his head had lain, And 
suddenly she knelt down in the breaking 
dawn light, and pulled away a handful 
of the green blades, slipping them into 
the front of her linen dress. 


‘When they reached the mainland late 
that afternoon, he helped her ashore, 
and showed her the shore road. 

“Does it occur to you that I do not 
even know your name?” she asked. 
“What is your exact message to Miss 
Lomar?” 

“Tell her Clive is alive, that is all.” 
He held her hand in a close clasp. “I 
wonder if we shall ever see each other 
again? 1 wish you” 

“Wish me nothing but freedom.” She 
waved her hand as she took the road 
in the direction he had indicated. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Her first compact with herself was 
to rid her conscience of her promise. 
She would put aside her own conven- 
ience, her own safety, even, to keep 
faith with him after he had trusted her. 

Tt had been an easy thing to reach 
the railroad station from the point 
where he had left her. She thad walked 
until she met a negro woman driving 
a male cart to town, and had easily bar- 
gained with her for a ride. Adopting 
Clive’s suggestion, she had told a plau- 
sible story of the motor-boat trip up 
from Miami, of running into the storm, 


le 


and drifting a while until 
gear could be righted. She 
afraid to attempt the return tri 
had said, and wanted to reach 
road, Her mode of dress had 
best protection. It effectually 
rated her in the train from 
well-gowned women travelers, 
had avoided the stations near fashion- 
able resorts, not leaving the train until 
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lavishly as Randy Sears’ wife, Already 
she was adapting herself to the charac- 
ter she had selected as her best réle. 
She would pose as a young widow seek- 
ing employment in the North, She 
stayed overnight at the small local ho- 
tel, had her meals served in her room, 
and tried to establish in her own mind 
that she was no longer Beatrice Sears, 
She was Mrs, Beverly. Tt was the 
name she had told Clive. Assuming it 
now, there lurked a half hope in her 
mind that it might prove the means of 
his tracing her, if he cared to. 

She had taken three hundred dollars 
of his proffered money, and he had in- 
sisted on her keeping the rings. If she 
had a troubled conscience, he told her, 
she might send the money some time 
to Doctor Esteban with instructions to 
hold it for him. 

When she had undressed that night, 
the blades of critshed grass had fallen 
from her breast. She gathered them to- 
gether carefully, and slipped them into 
a small swéde hand bag she had pure 
chased. Laying it away, she found her- 
self annoyed and dissatisfied, She had 
put out the light, and lain down on the 
single bed close to the open, screened 
window. 

The fragrance of a garden stole up 
to her, jasmine and roses, and a curious 
mingling of all the delicate, lesser flow- 
ers. The blossoming sprays of some 


plant leaned against i 
screen. Dean flowers. with 
tuby hearts and fuchsia-shaded tips. 
She did not know their names. They 
pressed close to the screen like palpi- 
tant, beautiful night moths, She stirred 
testlessly, and longed with all her be- 


the 


-ing for the island and the nearness to 


Clive, When she finally slept, it was 
with the blades of half-dried grass 
folded between her palms under her 
cheek. 

On her arrival in Washington she 
had gratified her curiosity before leav- 
ing the station. There was no telephone 
listed under the name of Merevale 
Lomar, Doctor Esteban’s address veri- 
fied the one given her by Clive. It was 
in an unfamiliar section of the city, the 
old residential, ante-bellum part which 
lay out along the Eastern Branch. Tak- 
ing a taxi, she rode far out beyond what 
seemed the city limits, past old, neg- 
lected mansions with decrepit porticoes 
and dangling shutters mercifully over- 
grown with vines. 

Furtive views of the river here be- 
tween the trees looked extremely South- 
ern, the wild rice bending in the wind, 
the shores fringed with overhanging, 
huge-boled willows. Half-buried gate- 
posts reared protesting, crumbling 
stumps at every overgrown driveway. 
‘The air was still and hazy with morn- 
ing sunlight. It thrilled her to think 
that Clive must have driven over the 
same road often, and turned in at this 
vine-covered archway fo visit Doctor 
Esteban. She lowered her veil as they 
approached the house. She would keep 
to her new role. Apparently, she was 
the most subdued, aloof young widow, 
with no interest in her visit’s mission, 
except to fulfill an errand of her late 
husband's friend. 

Doctor Estchan was not at home, the 
young, light-colored maid told her at 
the wide-open, double-entrance doors, 

“You'd better see Mis’ Estelle,” she 
suggested confidentially. “She wouldn't 
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let you see him even if he was here, 
till you told her what it is you want.” 

From the brilliant sunshine out of 
doors, Beatrice passed through a long 
hallway lined with high bookcases filled 
with specimens of oceanography, sea 
flora, shells, mounted fishes, oddly life- 
like in the half light. The tone of the 
place was pitched in a minor key, all 
shades half drawn, no hangings or cush- 
ioned recesses visible. The interior was 
almost Italian in its simplicity and 
beauty of arrangement and line. 

In a large room overlooking the river 
she found Estelle Esteban, a slender, 
alert woman in the fifties, bound to her 
high-backed wheel chair, a prisoner 
through neuritis. She extended a small, 
heavily veined hand, scrutinizing her 
visitor with keen, birdlike eyes. 

“Sit there near me. I cannot rise to 
receive you, Iam a slave to my nerves 
—rode ‘them high for years and they 
have captured me now. What is your 
name? Elvina did not get it.” 

“Beverly, Mrs. Beverly. 
widow.” 

“You won't be long! Doctor Esteban 
is attending a conference in New York. 
Why do you wish to see him?” 

Her directness was disarming, but 
before Beatrice could frame a reply 
some one stepped through the long 
French window from the vine-screened 
veranda. 

“Go away, Carleton!” said Mrs. Este- 
ban sharply. “T cannot talk business 
now, Mrs. Beverly, my cousin, Carle- 
‘ton Sloane.” 

Beatrice glanced up without interest, 
met the eyes of the man who was watch- 
ing her intently, and smiled with a baf- 
fling air of aloofness. She knew his 
thoughts. He was trying to remember 
where he had seen her before, 

“Tt is wonderful to be here,” she said 
with easy grace. “I have lived so long 
abroad it is good to be among my own 
people once more.” 

Sloane deliberately drew a chair near 
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hers. It was three years since she had 
seen him at a dinner shortly after her 
marriage, They had been introduced 
casually, had been seated at opposite 
ends of the long table; and yet his eyes 
had sought hers continually throughout 
the meal. She had not talked with 
him, she remembered that. He could 
not recall her voice. It was merely a 
resemblance that haunted him. 

Between his cousin's criticisms of 
Washington, he managed to insert lit- 
tle personal queries that Beatrice knew 
were aimed to trap her. He learned 
that she was a widow, that she had 
been living, for a short time in Paris, 
had drifted with a few friends to South 
America where aa Beverly had died 
suddenly. 

“And he was a friend of Doctor Es- 
teban's?” 

“Hardly that, I am afraid,” Beatrice 
replied quietly. “He had heard of him 
and his wonderful services to science.” 

“And you wish to see my husband 
through this common bond between 
them?” Her hostess’ brilliant, dark 
eyes seemed to glow at her from her 
thin, sallow face, “How interested he 
will be! Where are you stopping, Mrs. 
Beverly?” 

“I came directly here from the sta- 
tion I am only passing through on 
my way West.” Again she caught 
Sloane’s eyes watching her expression. 
There was intense interest in his face. 
“I had hoped to meet Doctor Esteban 
for a few moments, that is all.” 

“And you stopped over expressly to 
meet him? Then I shall insist that you 
remain here for a day or two as ‘my 
guest. Carleton, keep away while Mrs. 
Beverly is here. She will want to be 
very quiet. Carleton is a disturbing ele- 
ment.” She turned to Beatrice with a 
sudden, elfish enjoyment in irritating 
him. “He is a man of affairs, and is 
always bothering me to sign away every- 
thing I own. He is the wicked family 
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friend who tells you enticing stories of 


eight-and-one-half-per-cent stock, and — 

you give him all the cash you 

and he brings you back beautiful cer- 

tificates that never turn back into cash.” 
“Estelle, you are in pain to-day, aren't 


you, sweet cousin?” Carleton smiled 
back at her with serene good humor. 
“Mrs. Beverly will be glad to see me, 
It is lonesome out here. I shall come 
‘every day while she is here.” 

“Not every day!” flashed back Mrs. 
Esteban. “Not until Merevale is over 
her crucial hour, What time is the 
wedding, Carleton? I should enjoy be- 
ing there. It celebrates a custom that 
will shortly become extinct, I believe. 
Marriage for cash, my dear, so much 
for so much in cold blood. One of our 
most brilliant girls making an idiot of 
herself because she happened to catch 
the Continental idea from being born 
in Paris.” 

When Beatrice caught the name 
which Clive had given her, the full sig- 
nificance of this woman’s careless gos- 
sip flashed on her. The girl he had 
told her he loved and expected to marry, 
was deliberately marrying some one 
else while he was an exile on the lonely 
key. She leaned forward slightly, fix- 
ing her attention on the glimpse of the 
garden from the long windows, appar= 
ently uninterested. 

“You're all wrong there, Estelle.” 
Sloane slipped further down in the deep, 
willow armchair, and lighted a fresh 
cigarette. “She's absolutely satisfied 
with 


a poor dub like Clive or a wolfish pro- 
moter like myself. marrying @ 
diplomat, a man who will utilize her ad- 
ministrative ability to the highest ad- 
vantage.” 

“But she loved Clive Welling!” A 
malicious gleam of deliberate relish 
shone in Mrs. Esteban’s large, restless 
eyes as she regarded her cousin. “If 
he had not died she would have mar- 
ried him in the face of the world, the 
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and the devil, and told them all 


to 

Kou si shock Mrs. Beverly, Estelle.” 
Sloane’s lazy lashes lifted in the direc- 
tion of the silent figure next to him. “IE 
you are going to remain here, can't I 

of service, get your trunks, do any- 
thing to make you happy ?” 

Beatrice ignored the underlying in- 
tent of the last. She smiled back at 
ohne a trace of emotion on her 


“Thanks, It’s ever so good of you 
both, but I am very tired from the long 
trip up from Argentina. T think I had 
better go toa quiet hotel and rest until 
Doctor Esteban’s return.” 

“But you will let me see syou there?” 
He rose and stood beside her as she 
took her leave, Mrs. Esteban looked 
from one to the other with the curious 
Prescience of those whose bodies are 
inert, and their brains unleased to sug- 
gestion. 

“You are going to annoy Mrs. Bev- 
erly, Carleton,” she said. “I feel I 

ld warn her against you. He is a 
wolf in thoroughbred attire. He is ab- 
solutely. ruthless when he Wants any- 
thing. He has no moral code, no fa- 
vorite god or devil. His motto is the 
game as Peer Gynt’s, ‘Troll, to thyself 
be enough!’ Doctor Esteban tolerates 
him and despises him. I like him be- 
cause my infirmities make me revolt 
against everything, and Carleton is the 
personification of my own bitterness and 
spleen. He accomplishes disaster where 
Tcan only curse-impotently, A delight- 
fal team, my dear! We will amuse you. 
I don't blame you for running away. 
Call up and tell me where you are lo- 
cated, and I'll send the doctor to you 
when he gets back. Go with her to her 
car, Carleton, and make an appoint- 
ment.” 


Her close-lipped smile of cynical en- 
joyment followed them out. Beatrice 
felt a longing to be away from the 
house, from the atmosphere of helpless 
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revolt and concentrated spleen at life 
in general. Again, in passing through 
the hall, she had the impression of be- 
ing in the subdued half light under the 
sea. A stuffed, green moray seemed to 
sway out at her from a case as she 
brushed against it, a moonfish leered at 
her from a corner, She breathed in 
deep relief as they emerged into the 
oblong of sunlight at the open doorway. 

“Dank and clammy, eh?” Carleton 
smiled at her understandingly. “May 
I ride a little way with you? I'm bound 
for the city, too.” = 

She hesitated, but he was already 
helping her into the waiting car with 
assurance, and stepped after her 
without waiting for her consent. 

“Have a cigarette?” He offered his 
case easily, “Estelle is a poor, tortured, 
earthbound soul, taking out its grudge 
in worrying the fortunate ones. Don’t 
let her rattle you a particle. If you 
haven’t selected a place to stay until 
Esteban returns, let me suggest the 
Ridgebrook Inn. You won't want to 
be in the city. It’s too hot. This is 
very convenient, very comfortable, quiet, 
select, and all that, And I may see you 
as much as I hope to.” 

A thousand conflicting thoughts 
raced through her mind as she took the 
proffered cigarette. When she had 
heard the news about the coming mar- 
riage of Merevale Lomar she had felt 
the old thrill of recklessness, of some 
hidden, latent force within herself that 
swept aside all of her inhibitions, all of 
her accumulated safety brakes, and left 
her free to follow her own desires. It 
was a challenge to the laws of chance 
and circumstance to permit her ac- 
quaintance with this man to go further, 
yet, for the moment, it was part of the 
danger she had courted in coming to 
‘Washington, and increased the thrill of 
the game. She lighted her cigarette 
from his match, and smiled up at him. 

“You are very kind,” she said. 
will go there.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The desire to see Merevale Lomar 
grew more imperative after Beatrice 
had established herself at the Ridge- 
brook Inn. She would have to remain 
several days until Doctor Esteban's re- 
turn, The wedding, she understood 
from Carleton Sloane, was to take place 
at noon the following Monday, four 
days away. 

Four days, she told herself, to make 
up her own mind on the course she 
would take regarding Clive’s message 
to the girl. Believing him dead, she had 
agreed to marry another man, One well 
worth her while, Carleton had assureé 
her as they chatted together during the 
ride back to the station to secure her 
trunk, é 

“David Gower, extremely wealthy. 
Owns newspapers all over spots the 
British flag decorates. Controls cer- 
tain factions in politics, oil concessions. 
Miss Lomar met him, oddly enough, 
through this fellow whom she was to 
have married, Clive Welling. Welling’s 
father is Rollin Welling, the banker.” 

Rollin Welling! Beatrice had used 
the name as bait to her memories, try- 
ing to seize on where she had last heard 
it. Rex was always mixing into con- 
cessions, starting things he never could 
finish, borrowing money on options that 
promised millions and never material- 
ized. 

It was probably only a vagrant mem- 
ory of a name that had caught her in- 
terest and registered. Clive had never 
told her his last name, but he must have 
known she would learn it from the Es- 
tebans. Why, she wondered, had he 
sent her to them when it would have 
heen as easy for her to find Merevale 
Lomar? Had he deliberately set a trap 
for her, to make certain she delivered 
his message? Again, the thought struck 


her, why had he not told her to ask- 


Doctor Esteban himself to send the mes- 
sage that he was alive to the girl in- 


stead of trying to bring her and Mere- — 
vale together? 

Or did he imagine for one instant 
that she was in love with him, after that 
scene in the hut during the tempest, and 
had taken this method of disillusioning 
her? The suspicion roused her pride. 
She thought of the best way to reach 
the girl. Not by letter. He had asked 
her to tell her personally so there would 
be no tangible evidence of what had 
passed between them. 

Yet, supposing she kept her promise, 
what would the news of his being alive 
precipitate? If Merevale loved him, she 
would break her engagement at the last 
moment, throw everything into the dis- 
card except her belief in Clive. She 
would demand to know more, where 
he was, how Beatrice had seen him! 
‘Would the knowledge of those weeks 
when they were together on the island 
make any difference to her? Would she 
believe that it was possible for two peo- 
ple, a man and a woman of to-day, to 
live under those conditions and still steer 
clear of romance? 

And, after all, Beatrice asked herself, 
had they? If the two obstacles had not 
come between, what then? She, with 
the knowledge that she was still a wife; 
Clive, with this girl's face before him. 
If they had found themselves under the 
same circumstances, but free, would 
they have ignored convention? 

Her own sense of humor came to her 
rescue. The truth was, she felt, that 
Clive had never really felt any over- 
mastering love for her, There had been 
the temptation of the hour, the peculiar, 
magnetic reaction from the storm, that 
was all. Any man, she told herself, 
thrown into the same situation, would 
hhave acted as he did. She determined 
to play fairly with him. She would see 
Merevale Lomar personally. Doctor 
Esteban would return any day before 
the wedding. There would be time if 
she waited for him, as Clive had directed 
her. She permitted herself this leeway 


you love, if I must! 


of action, back the thought that 
she was deliberately seeking a way to 
outwit her conscience, She would wait 
for Doctor Esteban’s return, and then 
notify Merevale that Clive was alive. 
Meanwhile, Carleton Sloane was do- 
ing everything in his power to make 
life interesting for her. She had found 


"the Inn a very quiet, secluded place off 


the beaten track on the Virginia side of 


- the Potomac. Every morning he waited 
for her with a couple of riding horses 


for a gallop together, a chance to ride 
slowly side by side, to talk intimately, 
to gain her confidence. 

She found him amazingly interesting. 
It was satisfying, too, even while she 
would not have acknowledged it, to find 


_ a man like this paying her all the little 


attentions of a sophisticated infatuation 
after Clive’s cool, impersonal comrade- 
ship. But she held him at a safe dis- 
tamee, assuming the reticence of her 
supposed widowhood, and taking advan- 
tage of the aloofness it afforded her. 

eagerness and anxiety to ascer- 
tain when Doctor Esteban would re- 
turn annoyed him, 

“You know perfectly well that you 
are not leaving as soon as you have 
seen him. I won’t let you, If you do 
—well, P'll follow you to the islands 
Do you think I 
would decorate an island?” 

“I doubt it,” she had rejoined mus- 
ingly. “It takes peculiar attributes to 
become the party of the first part on 
a desert isle. You are not an every- 
day person. You require a certain set- 
ting, environment.” 

“One may make one’s own environ- 
ment to fit one’s tastes, Sort of land- 
scape gardening for the spirit’s solace. 
I am ,not prepared to let you pass out 
of my life. You are a mystery I want 
to solve, I know I have seen you be- 
fore somewhere.” 

“Tt is quite possible,” she told him 
serenely. “I traveled with my husband 
@ great deal.” 
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Tt keyed her up mentally, to feel that 
she could fence with his curiosity and 
keep it at arm’s length. After the days 
on the island, where she had found her- 
self stripped of civilization’s needs and 
demands, all that money had brought 
her while she was Randy’s wife, here 
she began to relax with relief -into the 
routine of leisure. It could not last 
longer than a week at most. Her money 
would not permit it. As soon as she 
reached Chicago, she would convert one 
of her rings into cash, but the three 
hundred dollars Clive had given her 
would barely carry her through until 
then, 

Yet, she loved the respite the delay 
gave her. She had longed for freedom 
without visualizing the kind of freedom 
that might come to her unawares. Free- 
dom, at best, had meant escaping from 
Randy to some place on earth where 
he would never find her, She had 
sought death itself in the utter, hope- 
less revolt against conditions which she 
could not alter, Through a kink of 
chance or possibly fate, Clive had res- 
cued her, and life had become a desired 
surety since she had known hi 

She had taken his challenge in leav- 
ing the island, not because she wanted 
to, but from pride. If he had loved her 
and it had been possible, she felt she 
would have been perfectly satisfied to 
have shared his life in any way. It had 
been a revelation to her of herself as 
a woman, this surrender to love with no 
other consideration except the love and 
companionship of another in return. 
Her one fear in those last days with 
Clive had been that he would discover 
her love for him. Rather, she rea- 
sored cynically, that he should think 
her yielding to his kisses and embrace 
merely the mood of the hour, like his 
own. 

But now she felt herself parleying 
with Fate, In her heart she dreaded 
putting half a world between them. 
Even at the risk of discovery, she 
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longed to stay in the localities where 
he would be liable to meet her if he 
should return, She longed to know the 
mystery that lay behind his exile. Was 
it self-imposed, or had he feigned death 
to escape some reckoning? She wished 
she could have asked Carleton. She felt 
that he knew, but if she had spoken of 
Clive he would have caught the interest 
she had in him, and perhaps connected 
up the of her past. 

With Estelle Esteban, too, she felt 
the utmost caution, The elder woman 
had an almost eerie sense of subtle rea- 
soning. Beatrice had gone over for 
tea twice in Carleton’s car, Once he 
had left her alone with his cousin for 
over an hour, and she had tried to bring 
the conversation around to Merevale 


r. 

“You would not like her,” Estelle said 
decidedly. “She is one of those ashen- 
gold women with green eyes. Unsatis- 
fied, taking out her sex vitality in ex- 
ecutive efficiency, About twenty-five, 
now. Extremely clever and ambitious.” 

“Does she love the man she is mar-, 
tying?” 

“This man Gower? Of course not. 
She loved Clive Welling.” 

“And did he—die?” Beatrice held 
her breath for the answer, her lip 
pressed to the rim of her teacup. 

“Supposed to have been lost at sea 
on his way to Europe. Delightful fel- 
low. Everything to live for. A father 
who worshiped him. Simply dropped 
‘out of life.” 

“With no teason? They never found 
out anything that he may have tried 
to escape?” 
ing personal, Only if he had 
lived, he would have been the most im- 
portant witness for the Folwell com- 
mittee.” 

“I was abroad at the time,” Beatrice 
murmured, “What was the Folwell 
committee?” 

“Carleton was mixed up in it shame- 
fully, In fact, 1 have always believed 


he instigated the entire scheme, and then 
dodged responsibility and public suspi- 
cion with his usual agility. A certain 
group of bankers tried to form a bloc 
in both Houses to control some foreign 
oil concessions, There was talk of brib- 
ing and conspiracy. It was hushed up, 
and the inquiry dropped after Clive 
Welling’s disappearance.” 

“But I don’t see why!” 

“Neither does my husband,” said Es- 
telle dryly. “I happen to have been a 
senator's daughter and ‘know their 
tricks and their manners,’ so to 
It was believed that Clive was the go- 
between of the bankers’ interests, that 
he made the direct proposition at a cer- 
tain meeting. Under oath, he could 
have caused a crash unthinkable, In- 
stead, it is believed he stepped into the 
Atlantic, A ghastly shock to his fa- 
ther and Merevale.” 

“How pitiful!” Beatrice’s face was 
grave and tender. She could under- 
stand, now, his air of assumed audacity, 
of defiant cynicism, his willingness to 
bury his identity on the lonely key. “I 
should like to see Miss Lomar. She 
must have suffered deeply.” 

“If she did, she managed to keep the 
secret!” Estelle smiled maliciously. 
“She was frightfully in love with Clive, 
though. Every one saw it. I hate a 
woman who parades her passion for a 
man in public. Yet, when Gower ap- 
peared with his international prestige 
she took his offer.” 

“Would she, do you suppose, had she 
known that this man Clive was alive?” 
Beatrice asked the question deliberately, 
knowing that on the answer, hung her 
own plan of action, 

“T think, right now, with her marriage 
two days off, if Merevale Lomar were 
positive Clive Welling was alive, she 
would stop the other alliance even if 
she were at the altar.” 

Beatrice drew in a deep, slow breath. 
‘Would she, she asked herself, tell this 
girl the truth im the next forty-eight 


~ 6 : 
hours, and give her the chance of choos- 


by 


between the two men, or would she 
‘keep silent, and permit her to place her 
marriage to David Gower between her- 
self and Clive? 


CHAPTER IX. 


That evening she had dinner in her 
‘own room, Sloane had called up twice, 
asking her to let him join her, and she 
had evaded him with the plea of fa- 


tigue. 

She wanted to be, alone, to face 

squarely the issue of her own plan of 
‘action, Half tempted to leave at once 
for the West, without word to any one 
she had started to pack, when Sloane 
was announced. Again, she excused 
herself, but he had the desk operator 
put him ou her wire, and pleaded for 
a few words. 

“T've got to see you to-night. It is 
most important—please don't say no. I 

won't keep you a mimite, 1 promise. 
‘Meet me on the upper gallery.” 

She hung up the rec 
frowned, The inn was built in South- 
ern Colonial style, huge colonnades in 
front, with a double gallery, overhung 
with vines. She changed her negligee 
for a plain, black velvet gown, threw a 
white Spanish shawl over her shoulders 
and went to meet him. 

“You're adorable to see me,” he said 
“If it hadn’t been of deadly importance 
to me, I wouldn't have come out to- 
night. I expect to sail Friday from 
New York for the Orient.” 

“To meet me halfway on the other 
side of the world?” she asked, taking the 
Jow willow chair in the shadow, “That 
is just like you, but why didn’t you make 
it a surprise?” 

He dropped restlessly to the swinging 
hammock, his hands gripped on his 
xnees as he leaned toward her, his eyes 
two brilliant high lights of intentnesse 

“T want you to go with me, Now 
wait!” He put out a restraining hand 


r, and. 
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as Beatrice half rose from her chair. 
“T am not half-hearted in this You 
have come to mean everything I long 
for in life—you and wealth. Not just 
a few millions. 1 mean wealth that 
flows out like oil, and is as easy to get. 
T've been working for it for years,-and 
now it’s here, I thought that was all I 
was after until [ looked at you, and 
then——” 

‘As she tried again to rise, he bent 
over her suddenly, both hands holding 
her two wrists, his face close to hers. 

“Don’t think that I haven't under- 
stood you from the minute I saw you 
at Estelle’s. You're on yoitr own, an- 
swerable to no one. I know that much, 
And you've done something and gotten 
away with it. 1 haven't guessed that 
yet, because I don't give a damn what 
it is; do you hear? I love you, and I 
want you to go with me to-morrow 
night!” 

*Let go my wrists!” Her tone was 
sharply imperative. As he released 
them, she turned deliberately away to- 
ward the long glass doors leading to 
the upper lounging hall. “Good night!” 

But he was before her, barring the 
way with his own figure, 

“You can’t leave me like this! I tell 
you every word is the truth. You told 
me you wanted to go and live out of 
the beaten track, that you hated cities 
and civilization, I want to leave every- 
thing behind me for the next ten years. 
Till take you anywhere you say, and 
you'll live like a rajah’s pet beauty. If 
‘you prefer the strait and narrow, we'll 
get married at the first likely port 
on the other side. I’m heady to-night 
‘because the thing’s cinched.” 

“What thing?” she interrupted him 
quietly, standing with her back to the 
casement of the long door, her eyes 
mecting his. 

He lost his own sense of caution at 
her nearness. In the half light of the 
moon shining through the vines, her 
throat and shoulders gleamed with jas- 
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mine whiteness. He reached toward 
her almost savagely, trying to pull her 
into his embrace. 

“Don’t be a beast, Carleton!” She 
pushed him away, coolly evading his 
kiss. “Talk rationally. Just what have 
you done?” 

ve got the whole damned bunch of 
Kirdar concessions signed over to yours 
truly.” He laughed down at her, one 
hand on the casement over her head. 
“Dave Gower's been after them for 
over a year. So has old Welling and 
his little New York band of trusties. 
But I’ve got them, see? Sealed, signed 
and in my own personal keeping. They 
can’t find it out before Monday, and 
when they do I'll be on my way, sweet= 
heart.” 

The names he mentioned seized on 

her memory. The conversation she had 
had with Estelle Esteban flashed back 
in her mind, the Polwell committee, that 
was the group appointed by both 
Houses to investigate the bankers’ bloc 
to control some foreign oil concessions. 
Rollin Welling had been mixed up in 
and Sloane himself. Clive had been, 
in some way, the scapegoat. 
“I don't understand.” She spoke 
evenly, holding him to the one point she 
wanted to find out. “You say you have 
these concessions, that it means a for- 
tune, ‘Then why are you running away? 
Is it against the law?” 

“My most cautious and delectable 
lady, nothing is against the law if you 
can get away with it! I have done noth- 
ing criminal. Is secret diplomacy a 
crime? The Kirdar oil concessions hap- 
pen to be one of the pivotal problems 
of the hour. I took a credulous and 
ambitious old gentleman into my con- 
fidence through the agency of a woma 
She came to this country a year ago, 
ostensibly the secret agent of the men 
who controlled the concessions, a group 
of Levantines. Welling fell for her 
like a lamb, She persuaded him to get 
enough backing to line up a bloc that 


would slip through a bill providing for 
the purchase of the wells. By a little 
reciprocal courtesy, so much for so 
much, it could have been done, when 
Folwell caught the scent and went after 


“And this woman?” Beatrice did not 
take her hand from his clasp, “Who 
was she?” 

“Jealous?” He laughed unsteadily, 
pressing his lips to her palm, “She's 
out of it, now. In fact, beloved, she 
saw through my own personal little de- 
signs, and demanded fifty-fifty. I 
bought her passage for Constantinople 
eight months ‘ago. You have no cause 
to worry over her! I have put through 
Yhe whole deal myself.” 

“Just what sort of deal have you put 
through?” 

“Alceste Burkan is a Greco-Turkish 
agent, acting for these same Levantines. 
Do you see? In ten months the wells 
have become of international impor- 
tance. What was a rich prospect when 
‘Welling dickered for them, is now in- 
calculable in its value. Welling had an 
option on the wells, I bought that op- 
tion from him and resold it to Burkan 
to-day, part cash, part stock, my dear, 
in a new company that will make our 
‘own Standard Oil take particular no- 
tice. Are you satisfied that you are not 
going to fly with an escaping crook?” 

Beatrice smiled back at him with baf- 
fling amusement. 

“You tell a beautiful fairy tale,” she 
whispered. “Mrs. Esteban warned me 
thoroughly against your winning ways.” 

The color darkened his face. 

“Tf you put it that way, I’ll show the 
goods,” he said, between set teeth 
“Will you go with me if I prove 1 have 
these signed papers from Burkan?” 

“Til promise nothing. You're too 
evasive, too elusive for me. Besides, I 
don’t think, even if it were true, that 
I should feel interested or even 
tempted.” 

‘She saw the hesitation in his cyes. 


‘Sharply they appraised her, and a slight, 
crooked smile lifted his lips. 

“I can’t bring them here to you, Will 
you visit my private office? I assure 
you it will not be the end of the third 
act in a society melodrama. There is 
nothing incriminating about the office, 
nothing that could alarm the most con- 
servative of widows. I have the signed 
papers and checks there in my own wall 
safe. Five minutes and you can be pos- 
itive I speak the truth.” 

“I warn you that I may give you 
away if I see fit!” She smiled back at 
‘him, but with an undercurrent of mean- 
ng in her words. “You are taking the 
chance—not I.” 

“Td take any chance in life that would 
make you believe in me!” He tried 
again to encircle her with his arms and 
draw her close to him. She struggled 
to free herself, but he held her in a 
powerful, practiced grip, kissing her 


throat and averted cheek, “Will you 
go to-night?” 
“No, Let me go! I insist. T will 


go with you to-morrow afternoon. I 
won't go at night. It is Saturday, and 
the place will be deserted.” 


“You swear you will? At four. I'll 


d, looking at him 
provocatively, her long-lashed eyes full 
af challenge and yet aloofness. “At 
four.” 


CHAPTER X. 


The realization that she had become 
involved with the mysterious ring of 
intrigue which had banished Clive Well- 
ing from the living world swept aside 
for the time her own problem concern- 
ing Merevale Lomar, 

The wedding was to take place at 
toon the following day. Before 
Sfoane’s arrival, Beatrice had faced the 
conflict in her own mind, and was ready 
to see Merevale that evening and tell 
her the truth, Now, Fate had placed 
in her hand the key that would set Clive 
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free, make it possible for him to re- 
turn. She could piece together the in- 
formation given her by Sloane with the 
vague story Clive told her on the island. 
He had said he was not exiled for his 
‘own sins. He was a scapegoat, bearing 
the burden for a man whom he wished 
to save from dishonor, a man whose 
good name was more to him than his 
own reputation, he had said. 

The thing was clear to her now. He 
‘had protected his own father, Rollin 
‘Welling, the banker, who had been led 
‘by: Sloane and his woman agent, to try 
to force through a bargaining bill to 
purchase the Kirdar wells, ostensibly for 
the government, but really to be resold 
to a syndicate at a sacrifice, and manipu- 
Jated for private gain. Welling had 
blundered awkwardly in putting the 
money offer before the Senate bloc. 
Some one had told of a combine to jam 
the bill through, and Folwell, the young 
‘House leader, had leaped to conclusions 
and suspected Welling. With the dan- 
ger of an investigation ahead, Rollin 
‘Welling’s nerve had smashed and his 
son, Clive, had assumed. responsibility 
for the firm’s share in the entire deal. 
Sloane had become the patient little 
jackdaw, waiting to run off with the 
bone after the dogs had been scared 
away. 

She stood at the dressing table in her 
toom, pondering ‘which way to turn. 
Clive she could not reach, She did not 
know where to find his father. In- 
stinctively she turned to Mrs, Esteban, 
who might know. It was after ten when 
she called the house number, Instead 
of Elvina’s lazy, pleasant tones, she 
‘heard a man’s voice, deep-toned and 
hearty. 

“Mrs, Esteban? She has retired, I'm 
sorry to say, Who is speaking, please? 
Mrs, Beverly? Yes, 1 am Doctor Este- 
ban, I returned on the eight-twenty 
train to-night.” 

Beatrice’s hands were cold as she held 
the receiver and tried to control her 
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tone. Could he possibly come to her 
‘at once? As she caught the hesitation 
and surprise in his answer, she urged: 

“Doctor Esteban, I have a message 
for you from a friend—Clive Welling. 
I must see you at once. Something has 
come up this evening of vital impor- 
tance to him and his father.” 

“But you know, of course, that he 
is dead.” 

“He is not dead!” she protested. “I 
have seen him within a week's time. He 
is alive and well.” 

“You mean Clive himself is alive?” 

“Yes. I could not explain fully to 
Mrs. Esteban. There is something he 
wished told only in strict confidence to 
yourself. Will you come at once? I 
need advice, and cannot turn to any one 
‘but you.” 

“Surely, I will come, in half an hour.” 
He repeated her name and that of the 
inn, and hung up at his end of the line. 
She waited impatiently, returning to 
the long, open gallery. Tt was cool here. 
‘She paced back and forth until Doctor 
Esteban's car turned into the curving 
driveway, and stopped. When he met 
her in the upper reception hall, she saw 
a slender, lean-faced man, dark-skinned, 
calm-nerved, in the fifties, The lines 
of his face were upturned from a habit 
of smiling. She knew, at first glance, 
why Clive had liked and trusted him. 

“He has made me promise not to tell 
you where he is living,” she said, after 
they were seated in the deep willow 
chairs, “Mr. Welling and myself were 
waifs of fortune, thrown together 
through a strange accident of Fate.” 

“Fate knows no accidents,” he smiled 
back at her. “Personally, I have little 
faith in Fate. She was a woman, you 
know—Meera—and therefore uncertain 
in her moods, Let us deal with facts. 
‘You met Clive Welling, you say, and he 
is well. I am more than glad of that. 
Does he know of his father’s death?” 

Beatrice looked at him in shocked 


surprise. She had hoped her news 
would benefit not only Clive, but that 
it was to help his father, also, 

“I am sure he knows nothing. He 
receives the New York papers once a 
week by «steamer. It would make all 
the difference in life to him——” She 
hesitated. The death of his father 
would lift the weight of responsibility 
from Clive, The Folwell inquiry was 
already a past issue. He could not be 
used in any way as a witness against 
Rollin Welling. And he would return 
to his own world, free and cleared. 

Tt was on her lips to deliver the mes- 
sage Clive had sent for Merevale. It 
‘was not too late to give her the solace 
of Knowing he was still alive, in time 
to stop her marriage to David Gower. 
A few words, and Esteban himself 
could call her up and break the news to 
her. Yet she hesitated, and over her 
whole consciousness there swept a 
strange, primitive impulse. This girl 
did not love him, or she never would 
have turned to another man within a 
few months after his supposed death. 
She was securing wealth, position, all 
she wanted. 

On the other hand, she herself was 
free to marry no man. Randy Sears, 
her lawful husband, stood between her 
and her love for Clive. Yet she felt 
herself deliberately shaking off every 
sense of responsibility. She had met 
the man whom she loved. Given the 
right chance of freedom, she knew she 
could rély on the force that had led 
them to one another's arms that night 
on the island. He would love her, he 
did love her, she told herself tensely. 
Tt was merely the question of honor to 
this girl who was ready to forget him 
for another man, 

“You say that Clive gave a message 
to you for me?” asked Esteban mildly. 

“Merely that he was alive and well,” 
she found herself saying. “Perhaps he 
wanted his father to know. The more 
important thing to-night was informa- 


‘tion that I stunibied on an hour ago. I 

‘think it would absolutely clear him.” 
She told all she had learned from 

Sloane of the Kirdar deal. Esteban’s 


* finely contoured face wrinkled with an- 


‘moyance. 

“My wife would love 1 hate 
politics and their filthy tactics. I am a 
scientist, Mrs. Beverly, My advice 
would be to stand clear of the entire 
thing. Of course, if you do it to serve 
Clive, you hand hima weapon against 
Carleton that would reinstate him in 
public opinion. He could show fraud 
and conspiracy, and sweep the conces- 
sions back to the government here in- 
stead of letting the Levantine group 
control them, I don’t like to meddle 
with their game. It's not in my line. 
I prefer to study nature rather than 
Imavery. If I can help you in any way 
—Carleton is a distant cousin of Mrs. 
Esteban. I suppose I should try to 
¢aver up his complicity, but frankly, T 
think it would do him a world of good, 
perhaps shake him up, and let him get 
a new focus on things. Good night. 
You're sure there is nothing else I can 
do for you?” 

“Not a thing,” Beatrice assured him. 
“You think that Clive will come here 
when he reads of his father’s death?” 

“Assuredly, As soon as he can make 
it, Is he in Europe?” 

“No,” she smiled back, “much nearer. 
Good night.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A. sense of triumph possessed Bea- 
trice and quieted her nerves. after the 
departure of Doctor Esteban,  Tri- 
umph, not over the woman whose claim 
aid interest in the man they both loved 
exceeded her own, but over her own in- 
hibitions and prejudices. 

She had felt no shame whatever in 
breaking her word to Clive. True, she 
had not broken it in the strict letter. 
She had merely refrained from telling 
Esteban that night. If the girl he had 
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trusted had. kept faith with him, had 
suffered in his disgrace and exile, had 
waited for him and saved herself for 
his return, then she might have sent 
ter the message that he was alive and 
safe. 

As it stood now, she told herself that 
she had a greater right, even with the 
obstacle of Randy’s prior claim on her. 
Esteban had said that he did not believe 
in Fate, But surely there were mysteri- 
ous, hidden forces of life and death 
that swayed circumstance to their ends, 
that took coincidence and bent it to de- 
sign 

Again and again, after the Kraaken 
had left Key West, she had felt the 
urge to take the fatal leap from the 
yacht into the sea. Why had the last, 
irresistibly impelling longing swept her 
overboard directly into the path of 
Clive’s motor boat? 

The gray path. She smiled dreamily, 
remembering the ever-widening, beck- 
oning wake of moonlit waters, It 
seemed to symbolize to her what life 
had meant with Randy, the hopeless 
monotone of a loveless marriage. When 
one came from generations of men and 
women who had traveled the crimson 
path of romance and adventure, it was 
not possible to tread the gray path of 
monotony. 

She stood by the open window, gaz- 
ing out over the wind-stirred tops of 
the pines, at the distant view of the 
river hurrying on. She felt herself 
torn between conflicting emotions. 
What wild, unsuspected undercurrent in 
her nature had made her jealous of the 
girl whom Clive had undoubtedly loved 
well enough to-intrust with the secret 
of his safely? And why, at the crucial 
moment, had she failed to give her the 
assurance that he was alive? She asked 
herself these questions over and over; 
yet every primitive, woman impulse m 
her rejoiced that she had protected her 
own right to happiness, 

She would keep her appointment with 
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Sloane. The evidence which she might 
secure from him would be a factor in 
her value to Clive when he returned. 
Yet Sloane and all he represented of 
the world’s futile struggle after material 
gain, all that men were willing to bar- 
ter in exchange for their particular lit- 
tle mess of pottage, what did these issues 
count for against the big elementals of 
human passion? Sloane himself was 
ready, now, at the eleventh hour, when 
he held all he had schemed and worked 
for in his grasp, to jeopardize the en- 
tire culmination by giving her the power 
to betray him. Merely to gain her 
love. Ever since the world began, she 
thought, it had been so, Men had toiled 
and fought together, and piled up suc- 
cess and fame, and then, one woman’s 
face before them, unattainable, desired 
above life itself, and they had become 
like scrambling boys over a prize, stak- 
ing all they had on the hazard of love, 

Early the following morning Estelle 
telephoned her. 

“I want you to go to the Lomar wed- 
ding with me, No excuses, my dear 
The doctor refuses to disturb his medi- 
tations by the sight of Merevale barter- 
ing away her young life for wealth and 
prestige. I think she’s showing more 
sense than I expected. I cannot go 
alone, and I won't take Elvina, Will 
you look after me?” 

Beatrice agreed. After all, she asked 
herself, why not? She would enjoy 
looking at this girl from sheer curi- 
osity. She had a distinct desire to see 
her, to discover the type of woman who 
could hold the faith of a man like Clive. 
The situation thrilled her, too, with its 
conflicting elements, the menace to her- 
self, the risk she ran in appearing where 
she might be recognized. It was a chal- 
lenge to her nerve and courage. 

She dressed severely in black, even 
to the thin veil over her close black tur- 
ban with its wide, curving osprey tips 
It was doubtful if even her mother 
would have known her in the slender, 


foreign-looking woman who walked 
slowly along the aisle supporting the 
frail, tense figure of Estelle Esteban, 
She had determined to attend the wed- 
ding, discasding her wheel chair, suf- 
fering with every step she took, but 
missing nothing. 

It was like a scene in a dream to Bea- 
trice. The heavy fragrance of flowers, 
the crush of beautifully gowned women, 
‘the undertones of organ music through- 
out the waiting interlude, Her heart 
teat faster as she felt herself facing 
again the alternative of telling Merevale, 
Tt was not too late, something reiterated 
in her mind. She was in the Esteban 
pew at the back on the center aisle, 
‘The bridal party was already forming 
in the vestibule. She had only to step 
out, reach the side of the girl and whis- 
per to her that the man she loved was 
still alive, 

Estelle had said she was the kind 
who would stop the ceremony even at 
the steps of the altar. It seemed as if 
she could not bear the weight of guilt, 
or full responsibility, now that the last 
opportunity had arrived. 

The muffled notes of the organ 
swelled and broke into the wedding 
march. There came the rustle of ex- 
citement, the turning of heads as the 
bridal procession moved slowly along 
the richly carpeted aisle, The perfume 
of roses and lilies was overpowering, 
Beatrice’s eyes closed as she tried to 
shut out the sight when they passed 
her, to bar her senses from the driving 
temptation that seized her. The little 
flower girls tripped by, their silvered 
baskets toppling over with bride’s roses. 
‘The aisle was showered with the petals, 
One almost lingered on Beatrice’s hand, 

She opened her eyes with an effort, 
hearing Estelle whisper to her to look 
at the bride. An unusual type of girl, 
her hair a blur of ashen gold, her pro- 
file exquisitely perfect, her lips too full, 
‘but firm; eyes almost sea-green in their 
hazel coloring, lashes light as her hair, 
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Beauty and distinction, but lacking— 
. what? Compassion, understanding, sac- 
rifiee, tenderness. All of these, Bea- 
trice thought, and more. Charm, most 
ef all. Too self-sufficient, soo confi- 
dent. What was it that Estelle had said 
of Carleton Sloane? “Troll, to thyself 
be enough!” She was a troll maiden. 
The moment of indecision passed as 
Beatrice swiftly criticized the girl. No 
one could look at Merevale Lomar's 
face as she walked to the altar, and pity 
her, She was radiant, serene, satisfied! 
“Well,” said Estelle impatiently, when 
it was over, and they left the church lei- 
surely, lingeringly, “wasn’t I right? Not 
a pining damsel, ch? Perfectly satisfied 
with herself and the occasion. Do you 
imagine that she gave one single thought 
to Clive Welling while she spoke the 
words that made her David Gower's 
wife? I hate that type of woman. No 
atavistic background of womanhood. 
Alt self. ‘She wipeth he 
she hath done nothing. 
“I thought she was very attractiv 
Beatrice remarked. She settled hack 
into the cushions of the Esteban car 
with relief, Yet there came over her 
a feeling of relaxed well-being and con- 
tentment. It was almost startling to 
discover the latent power one possessed. 
to control the lives of others, direct 
power for good or evil. She saw ahead 
her own next course of action, the visit 
to Carleton Sloane's offices, the seeing 
“with her own eyes the secret, written 
covenant he had made with the Levan- 
tine group. “ And later on, a few days 
at most, the hour when she would most 
surely encounter again the man she 
dreaded and longed to meet—Clive. 
Estelle insisted on taking her to the 
inn in the car and having lunch with her 
there. It was tedious when she wanted 
to relax and plan by herself, but it 
was the first outing and excitement Es- 
telle had known in months, and she was 
like a child in prolonging it. Once she 
touehed upon Carleton’s attentions. 
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“Of course, you're living in seclusion 
‘on account of your recent bereavement, 
and I quite understand your attitude, 
my dear, but Carleton has no discre- 
tion, He would just as soon play pi- 
rate and seize a woman and carry her 
off as look at her. He's had some very 
hectic affairs. I hope you're keeping 
your head steady with him, He’s not 
worth the powder to blow him up, I 
assure you, and he’s my second cousin. 
All the Sloanes have a mental kink, 
think they're men of destiny, or some- 
thing like that, When are you leaving >” 

“Soon,” smiled Beatrice. “I hope to 
leave in a couple of days 

She knew perfectly well that Estelle 
wanted to ask further questions—why 
she didn’t go at once, what she was 
waiting for? Probably she thought she 
was interested in Carleton. after all. 
‘The supposition was intriguing. It di- 
verted any thought of Clive, that she 
might be lingering in the hope of meet- 
ing him. 

‘After she had gone, Beatrice parleyed 
for time. If she kept her engagement 
that afternoon with Carleton, it would 
bring matters to a quick focus so far 
as her relations with him were con- 
cerned. He was not the type of man 
to hold at arm's length and bargain with. 
He suspected her already. had sensed 
the fact that she was in flight, as it 
were, from something. He would not 
hesitate to use any actual knowledge he 
might secure as leverage to compel her 


He had said he would sail on Mon- 
day, ‘That gave her two days. By 
avoiding the meeting that afternoon, she 
would gain time, and wait for the ar- 
rival of Clive. 

She called up his office within an hour 
of her appointment. His voice an- 
swered eagerly. It was impossible, she 
said gently, for her to come that after- 
noon. She was greatly fatigued, He 
pleaded and she laughed softly. 

“You know, I don’t believe you,” he 
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said, his tone repressed and vibrant, “T 
am coming down to the inn to-night.” 

“On a chance?” . 

“Pve always taken chances. If you 
think for one minute that I ” 

“Better make it before ten,” her voice 
came back serenely, “I am very tired 
and just a little bit bored. I want to 
get away as soon as I can, perhaps to- 
morrow.” 

“You're going on Monday !” 

She laughed again, very softly over 
the wire, and hung up against his quick 
remonstrance, With a man of his tem- 
perament, opposition and resistance 
quickened desire and intent. She could 
not afford to run the chance of being 
seen meeting him at his office. The 
less she appeared in public, the safer 
she remained. And the delay would 
keep him near her, 

She relaxed utterly, having tea 
quietly in her own rooms, resting and 
communing with her own thoughts. The 
worst was over, the one thing she had 
dreaded. Merevale was married and 
on her way to New York on her honey- 
moon. The heavens had not fallen. 
And she had kept faith with her own 
love for Clive, the paramount force, 
now, in her whole consciousness, 

Every day she lingered increased the 
danger she ran of discovery. Still, they 
believed her dead. No woman could 
have leaped overboard that night and 
lived, they would argue, Randy must 
have gone on playing cards for nearly 
an hour before he tired, and went to 
their stateroom, to find her gone. An: 
other hour wasted in searching for her, 
in turning the yacht back, and trying 
the searchlights. She smiled luxuri- 
ously, picturing his defeat. 

Now and then the thought of her 
mother and of Rex came to her, but she 
felt. no responsibility toward them. 
They would be far happier with the 
assured income Randy wottld give them, 
than if she had disappeared and there 
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had been a scandal over her desertion 
of her husband, 

No, she told herself, as she lay on 
the chaise longue by the open windows, 
her arms under her head, no one really 
cared whether she lived or died. She 
was her own mistress, the arbitress of 
her own destiny. She was free to go 
where she would—and choice-kept her 
in the one place where she was certain 
she would meet Clive Welling. 

He knew who she was, The thought 
that she was in his power only brought 
her nearer to him. He would never 
dare to let Randy know she was alive! 
She stopped musing as the telephone bell 
rang sharply. 

“Yes?” she asked. “Who is it?” 

The operator's voice came back with 
drawling slowness. 

“Mr. Welling calling.” 

Beatrice held her breath, her eyes 
narrowing and closing in quick thank- 
fulness. 

“Ask him to meet me on the upper 
gallery,” she said, 
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Following the bell boy to the lounge 
‘on the second floor Clive waited there 
instead of on the outer, vine-shad- 
‘owed gallery. 

He would not give her one advantage 
over him, he thought, No woman 
tricks of setting the stage for romance. 
She would meet him here face to face 
in the full light, and answer for what 
she ‘had done, 

His stop-over in New York for a day 
at his father’s house, had left him with 
out visible evidences of his life on the 
key, except the deep bronze of his skin, 
which strikingly accentuated his blue 
eyes and blond hair, He felt full of 
energy, of a ‘driving self-confidence. 
There was only this rage against the 
woman who had outwitted him and be- 
trayed his confidence. 

He had stayed alone on the island 


after her departure, restive and impa- 
tient. Against his will, he missed her, 
the elusive spell of her presence there, 
He found little, feminine evidences of 
her occupancy of the hut, her water- 
soaked satin slippers, black, with ridicu- 
Jously high heels, He had intended to 
cut them down for her, but she had 
preferred to wear a pair of Chinese 
slip-ons of his which she had found. 
He had stood looking down at the 
pillow of palm leaves whose hollow still 
‘held the shape of her head and musing, 
weighing possibilities that might have 
happened if he had not kept rein on him- 


if. 

He took full credit for dominating the 
situation, He had protected her 
against her own impulse to turn, on the 
rebound, to the man who had saved her 
life. It would have been taking advan- 
tage of subconscious forces she did not 
comprehend. to have let matters take 
their natural course on the island. On 
the whole, he was well pleased with 
himself. There had been one slip of 
the leash, the night of the storm. But 
when the memory returned to him, a 
memory that would leave him standing 
starting out to sea, bringing up her face 
before him, her eyes dreamy with love’s 
Tanguor, her wealth of hair over his 
arm, her yielding, answering lips seek- 
ing his, it shook his theory of propin- 
quity. 

One day in rummaging around the 
hut, hunting for something, he came 
across a rumpled mass of lace, torn, 
discarded by Beatrice when she had 
made herself the linen smock. It had 
been around her shoulders, he remem- 
bered, and tangled about his hands 
when he had seized her as she rose from 
‘the sea, and lifted her into the boat 
‘He had taken it out into the sunlight, 
every nerve in his body responding to 
the haunting, delicate fragrance that 
clung to it. Like white violets, he 
thought, as he laid it on the board table 
trying to straighten.out the torn shreds. 
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Something had caught in the twisted 
lace. He disentangled the folds and 
drew out the lost diamond necklace tor 
which Beatrice had searched. He held 
it on his palm moodily, a frail chain of 
platinum, with diamonds set at inter- 
vals, a pendant of pure white stones that 
sparkled like drops of water under the 
sunlight. Worth thousands, he thought. 
She had not seemed to care greatly 
about its loss, but the money would mean 
further security to her in her flight. 

It was in his leather bill book now, 
an excuse for calling on her. But more, 
an excuse for an opportunity to let her 
know she had played crooked with him, 
He used the phrase to himself baldly. 
There was no use in mincing words, 
She had broken faith, lied, deceived 
him. His pride was deeply wounded 
over Merevale’s marriage. Once in 
New York, after he had learned of his 
father’s death through the newspapers 
which came to him weekly from the 
New Orleans boat, he had remained at 
the Welling home on Washington 
Square North. It had been necessary 
to notify his father’s lawyers of his ar- 
rival, When the conference with them 
was over he had called Merevale on 
long distance. The answer had_been 
brief and enlightening. Mrs. Gower 
had left that morning, directly after her 
marriage. 

He had then called Doctor Esteban 
and had talked with him while Estelle 
was lunching with Beatrice. It was 
true, he learned. The quiet, friendly 
voice verified the fact of Merevale’s 
marriage to David Gower, He had 
asked one question, curtly, bitterly. Had 
‘a certain woman seen the doctor and 
given him the message from him— 
Clive—that he was alive? 

‘Yes, Esteban assured him, A Mrs. 
Beverly. She was stopping at the 
Ridgebrook Inn. He had flung himself 
into a taxi, and made the next train for 
‘Washington. At least he would see her, 
to return the necklace ostensibly, to get 
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her conscience and pride undér the lash 
actually. 

He stood, cigarette in hand, watching 
her with lowered head as she stepped 
along the upper gallery to the lounge, 
a slender, shadowy, distinguished figure 
in transparent black. Her face was ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. The tan that 
hhad deepened its tone on the island had 
not quite worn off. It gave her a gypsy- 
like coloring, rich, creamy as a jasmine 
flower. ‘The rest, too, had improved 
her, There was a confidence and poise 
in her manner as she greeted him with- 
out embarrassment that added to his re+ 
sentment against her. 

Her glance took in, with a gleam of 
amusement, the change in his own ap- 
pearance, a far cry from the beach- 
comber type who had rescued her. 

“Well?” She smiled up at him. 
“Aren't you going to say anything? 
Who told you where I was—Doctor 
Esteban?” 


“Yes.” He forced his tone to cour- 
tesy. “I found this.” He laid the 
necklace in her hand. “After you had 


gone I was in the hut—it was caught 
in the lace you wore that night. .I knew 
you would need it.” 

She looked down at the gleaming jew- 
els with slightly lifted brows. 

“Tt was thoughtful of you. You made 
the trip to give these back to me, noth- 
ing else? How very, very kind!” 

At the tinge of sarcasm underlying 
the words, his anger flamed against her. 
His eyes, keen, half-closed, watched 
her steadily until she glanced up with 
the old challenge in her own, provoca- 
tive, self-sufficient, baffling him. 

“Why did you not give the message 
‘as you promised ?” 

She had her answer ready, planned 
that afternoon. 

“To save her unhappiness. When I 
discovered that she was going to be 
married to a man like Gower, I could 
‘not bear to put any obstacle in her way.” 

“You know you're lying to me!” His 


voice was bitter, brittle with repression, 
“You did the thing deliberately! 1 be 
lieve’ in my heart it was the ruse of 
jealous woman.” 

The taunt hit her fairly. She bit her 
lip, staring back at him, hating him with 
her whole heart and- soul, Her mind 
worked quickly, trying to outwit him, 
to evade this issue he had raised. Worst 
of all, the accusation had wakened am 
answer in her own conscience, Had it 
been as he said, the ruse of jealousy?) 
More than ever, she realized as she | 
looked at him, she loved this man who | 
struck at her with his contemptuous 


charge. 

“I had expected you would think 
that,” she said, controlling her manner 
and yoice. Both held pity, compassion, 
understanding, all in a maddening de- 
gree for him. She took the low, wide 
armchair under the subdued, golden 
glow of the floor lamp, at ease and 
undisturbed apparently, “It is like you 
to think only of yourself. You are hurt 
and chagrined, but I can assure you 
that I acted solely for the girl’s sake, 
not yours. 

“Mrs. Esteban has talked very freely 
to me concerning *both of you, I 
not tell her anything, but waited until 
Doctor Esteban came back. As for 
your saying that I was jealous of you” 
—she gave a little deprecating gesture 
with her hand—“that is absurd! We 
were both the victims of propinguity on 
the island. I was quite as much to 
blame as yourself. But now, we are 
civilized again, I hope. Stabilized, 
rather, back to the norm.” 

“Then why are you staying on here?” 
he demanded with brutal frankness, 
“You waited, womanlike, for the chance 
of laughing at me, enjoying the result 
of your tender consideration of my late 
fiancée.” 

“No”—she was very gentle, patient 
to the extreme, he thought savagely— 
“T was not waiting to see you, Mr. Well- ~ 
ing. I have another motive entirely.” 


‘A bell hop drew near them, saunter- 
ing down the lounge. Beatrice glanced 
at the card he handed her, and smiled, 

“I'm afraid 1 shall have to ask you 
to excuse me. Another time, perhaps. 
I shall be here for several days longer. 
Good night.” 

He hesitated doggedly, but her eyes 
were serene and mystifying, Somé one 
came quickly up the wide, balconied 
stairway, turned and made for the cor- 
ner where they had been sitting. As 
Clive recognized her caller, he was con- 
scious of a new, sharp revulsion of feel- 
ing, something entirely unexpected and 
foreign to his nature, he would have 
said. As he returned Carleton Sloane’s 
surprised nod of recognition, he felt he 
could have fought with him then and 
there for the right of possession over 
this woman who belonged to neither of 
them, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


After Clive had gone Sloane lighted 
2 cigarette with deliberation, giving Bea- 
trice the opportunity to make excuses, 
to explain the presence of the man who 
could block his entire game if he held 
the evidence on the Kirdar deal, 

Had she led him along to this end, 
‘he wondered, playing him neatly for a 
fool, in order to deliver him over to 
Clive Welling? The line of connection 
was suddenly clear to him. She had 
come ostensibly with a message to Doc- 
tor Esteban. Esteban had been a 
friend of Welling’s before the latter's 
disappearance. And she had lingered 
on, day by day, increasing his interest 
and attraction by apparently ignoring 
both. Yet, at the time appointed, when 
she could have seen with her own eyes 
the evidence against him, could have 
learned everything that would have been 
of value to Clive, she had broken the 
engagement. The reason was self-evi- 
dent, he thought, Clive had returned 
unexpectedly, and she had met him here 
to-night to report progress, 


As he reasoned the whole situation 
out to himself, the flare of anger he 
had felt against her died away, leav- 
ing him with his usual grip on his 
nerves. She smiled at him slightly as 
he took the chair Clive had so recently 
vacated, 

“Well”—his eyes met hers with full 
disbelief in anything she might say— 
“you let him cut in neatly, didn’t you? 
When did he get back?” 

“I don't know. He neglected to no- 
tify me in advance.” 

“But you did know him before to- 
night?” 

“Somewhat.” 

“Why did you refuse to see me, and 
Jet him come’ in my place?” 

She lifted deprecating shoulders. 

“Just what is your place—here?” 

He reached over, gripping her two 
hands closely. 

“Just exactly what I choose to make 
it, What bargain have you made with 
Welling on the Kirdar deal?” 

“TI have never spoken of it to him.” 

“He does not know anything of what 
I told you, you expect me to believe 
that?” 

“As you please. 
truth.” 

“Then prove it to-night—now! Will 
you come with me to see the proofs at 
my office?” 

She hesitated for a full minute while 
he watched her quietly. If she refused, 
he would believe that Clive had warned 
her. If she went, and succeeded in se- 
curing the full evidence, she would have 
it in her power to betray him to the Fol- 
well group through Welling. 

“Very well, I will go to-night, but T 
do not commit myself to any promise, 
It is absolutely immaterial to me what 
you do or where you go. You do un- 
derstand that, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly.” His eyes disputed her 
words with cynical amusement. “You 
go as a free agent, merely to humor 


It is the absolute 
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me. Take a heavy cloak with you. It’s 
rather cool driving into town.” 

In her room she thought of telephon- 
ing to Estelle, telling her where she 
was going. It would offset any move on 
Sloane's part to trick her. Estelle would 
tell Clive, and he would draw his own 
conclusions, from the encounter at the 
hotel, that it had been prearranged. She 
had told him that she was staying on 
for another motive than waiting to meet 
him again. This would prove it, She 
called up casually, asked after Estelle’s 
reaction from the exertion of the day, 
and mentioned that she was going for 
a drive with Sloane in his car. It was 
the maid who took the message. Mis’ 
Estelle had already retired, she saiq. 

When they were speeding along the 
smooth, level road toward the city, Bea- 
trice muffled the collar of her cape 
closely around her throat, and settled 
back in silence. Sloane, too, was silent. 
Sitting low, his cap pulled over his eyes, 
he sent the low, underslung two seater 
spinning ahead until they crossed the 
bridge and turned into the city thor- 
oughfares. It was after ten, Beatrice 
noticed as they passed a clock, He drew 
up at the curb before a building which 
seemed to be a club, 

“T thought you said we were going 
to your office?” she said easily, as she 
stepped out of the car, “This looks 
more like the gay bachelor quarters of 
the wicked lord, 

“We keep this place for special con- 
ferences.” He went ahead, opening the 
outer vestibule doors with a pass-key. 
A watchman sat at the recessed desk in 
the lower hail, Sloane nodded to him, 
and led the way into the single elevator. 
At the fifth floor he unlocked the door 
of a suite, and stood aside for her to 
pass. 

She entered with a curious mingling 
of thoughts, Above all—suspicion of 
him, the belief that he was deliberately 
trying to land her in a blind alley from 
which there would be no escape—above 
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all she felt the old confidence in ‘hher~ 
self, the same fearless authority over 
chance and opportunity that had come 
to her in situations with Randy, There 
was something about Sloane that ree 
minded her of her husband, in his utter 
abandonment to the passion of the mo- 
ment. With Clive, it was different. She 
sensed his reason fencing constantly 
with his emotions. He stood on guard 
against impulse, discounting the effect 
of love, overruling nature as he had on 
the island. 

She slipped out of her long velvet 
cape, and sauntered around the long 
room looking at various objects; the 
view of the avenue from the windows, 
the electric lighting on dark masses of 
foliage. It was evidently, as Sloane had 
told her, a room used for private con- 
ferences. Severely furnished in mahog- 
any, one long. heavy table, with leather- 


seated armchairs drawn up to it, mir- ~ 


rors, mahogany paneling, desks. It was 
not the setting for a sentimental ren- 
dezvous. 

Sloane had crossed the room, opened 
the largest desk and taken up a squat, 
bronze figure of a crouching mandarin, 
She did not notice his actions, Far 
down the Potomac, some boat was sig 
naling, flashing searchlights back and 
forth across the southern sky. The 
sight brought back to her mind star- 
tlingly, the night on the island when she 
had watched: the Kraaken sending out 
its pointing fingers of light after her, 

Sloane pushed a catch spring in the 
base of the image, removed a small, thin 
key, and opened the inner compartment 
of a wall safe. 

“In case of accident, I prefer cau- 
tion,” he said. “There are the contracts. 
Your eyes are the only ones that have 
seen them, except my own, You see, 
I have a peculiar aversion to being 
thought a four-flusher.” 


She seated herself at the table, and _ 


looked over the papers without com- 
ment. ‘They conveyed to Carleton 
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Sloane for a certain consideration, twen- 
ive per cent of stock in the Kirdar 
Company, together with fifty mil- 

ion dollars, to be paid in certain install- 
ments as agreed. 

“Did I exaggerate?” he asked. 

“They're not worth a cent if the truth 
were known, are they?” She glanced 
up at him with a little, provoking smile, 
“This is contingent, of course, on your 
not being found out? Did you have 
full authority and power fo sell the con- 
cessions ?”” 

“Everything. Welling was only too 
glad to get rid of the whole incriminat- 
ing thing.” He tossed other papers out 
to her from the steel drawer, records 
of the transfer. She read them over 
with a puzzled frown, papers similar 
to those conveying certain amounts and 
stock to Sloane, only with Rollin Well- 
ing’s name in place of his. Sloane sat 
‘on the edge of the long table, smoking 
quietly, meeting her gaze finally, with 
a confidence that troubled her. 

“You see, now, why I was not afraid 
to bring you up here; in fact, why I 
wanted you to see these papers? I have 
positive proof here that Clive Welling’s 
father was a clever, international confi- 
dence man. A banker. Oh, yes, 
trusted, famous, a man whose advice 
was sought on all questions of inter- 
national credit, and who used the inner 
knowledge he possessed to juggle deals 
Tike this. I could have smashed him 
any minute I felt like it, and, believe 
me, he knew it! Folwell had the goods 
on him absohitely. 

“Your friend Clive perjured himself 
before the committee, swore that his 
father was not present at a certain meet- 
ing when this was signed, that he never 
was cognizant of the secret covenant 
made with the Levantine group; pre- 
served the halo on father’s noble brow, 
so to speak, and ducked the country 
himself, so that they could not bring 
him up before the Senate committee 
ater on in court. Naturally, as the ju- 
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nior member of the firm, he got the full 
weight of blame. Welling, senior, said 
nothing. His convenient death per 
mitted his son to return home.” 

He waited for her to speak. Her 
mind worked rapidly, doubling on its 
own tracks as if pursued, suggesting one 
way out after another. She could feign 
sudden illness, send him after restora- 
tives, and destroy the papers, She could 
bargain with him, agree to go abroad 
with him if he gave her the Welling pa- 
pers, Clive wonld be glad to have them, 
the proof of his father’s guilt and com- 
plicity. There could be some way of 
outwitting Sloane when it came to pay- 
ment on her part, He held out his hand 
for the papers as if he read her thoughts. 

“T keep them here, as I say, in case 
of some accident to myself. If you de- 
cide to leave earlier, we can go straight 
‘on to New York on the midnight train 
to-night. In that event, I will take 
them with me now.” 

“Td rather have until to-morrow to 
decide,” she said. “Shall we go now?” 

He stood opposite her as she rose, 
nonchalant, unimpressed. His eyes 
were full of suppressed fires, but she 
did not even see them. She was looking 
back over her shoulder at the search- 
light moving fanwise across the sky be- 
yond the city. It brought back, as noth- 
ing else could have done, the fact that 
somewhere Randy existed, an element 
in her life to be reckoned with, unless 
she put Clive Welling out of her con- 
sciousness, and followed the gray path 
that had beckoned to her. 

“You know I could—" 

“But you won't!” She laughed at 
him, her eyes frank and unafraid as she 
drew on her long gloves. “You are far 
too clever a strategist to spring your 
dénouement before the right moment. 
There is one comforting pleasure about 
dealing with you. Neither you nor I 
use any camouflage. I think we under- 
stand each other perfectly, don’t you?” 

He replaced the papers in the steel - 
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drawer, locked it, closed the round wall 
safe before he answered her. His face 
was a bit set in its lines, taut muscles 
under drawn flesh, his lips compressed. 

“Perfectly, Mrs. Sears!" he said 
quictly, with exaggerated courtesy as 
he held her cape for her. 

The name she had not heard in weeks 
hit her like a blow, 

“Tf you give me away to Clive Well- 
ing, I'shall be compelled to force your 
hand—but I don’t want to. You be- 
lieve that, I know. I want you to come 
willingly.” He waited for her to speak. 
With lowered lashes over revealing eyes, 
she stood fastening the loops of her 
heavy monk’s-hood collar, How had 
he found ‘her out, she wondered? A. 
flash of memory, probably. He had re- 
membered meeting her somewhere, he 
had told her at Esteban’s. Now, it had 
come to him—the dinner at which they 
had both been guests after her marriage. 

Suddenly he was holding her fast, 
her arms pinned close, as he kissed her. 

“I don’t care how you come to me, 
do you hear?” he whispered, “I'll wait 
until to-morrow noon, and expect you 
to join me at the station, then.” 

“Wouldn't it be safer to motor?” Her 
eyes opened widely to his. “We could 
leave to-morrow night.” 


CHAPTER XIV, 


She had made up her mind to finality, 
After the trip back in the car with 
Sloane, jistening to his plans, giving him 
every possible assurance that she would 
keep her word. Beatrice faced the burn- 
ing of her bridges behind her with a 
sense of relief, 

He was right. She could not escape 
from the fact that she was Randy 
Sears’ wife—at least, not yet. Some 
day, please God, she told herself with 
suppressed bitterness, she would find a 
safe place where she could secure a 
quiet, sealed divorce, and cut the legal 
tie between them, 


But now, in order to purchase her 
freedom, she must keep Randy im igno= 
rance of her being still alive. And 
Sloane had it in his power to betray her 
to her family, Rather, she would bar= 
ter with him and secure protection, 

She packed quickly without inward 
fear or nervous haste. After she had 
settled her bill, she sent a telegram to 
Clive Welling in care of Doctor Este= 
ban. It was without compromise oF 
subtlety, simply the request that he see 
her at nine that morning at the inn. 

She rested after sending it, relaxing, 
focusing her mind on what lay ahead 
of her, She would have the stones re= 
moved from the necklace, and dispose 
of them somewhere. She closed her 
eyes, against the future's uncertainty. 
Might there not be some aftermath 
granted her from the Fate she had al- 
ways refused to believe in? If Clive 
loved her, he would follow her. But 
with the thought there came crushingly 
the remembrance of his-voice, the look 
of contempt in his eyes when he had 
said it was the ruse of a jealous woman, 
her keeping back his message to Mere= 
vale. And was he not right, after all? 

It was quarter of nine when he was 
announeed, She had breakfasted early, 
and was waiting for him in the lounge. 
Tt was deserted at this hour, He gave 
a sharp, inquiring glance at her travele 
ing gown of plain black, her close-fitting 
black turban with its sweeping plume 
of coq noir feathers curving to her 
shoulder. The severity of the style 
suited her perfectly, he thought. Her 
eyes seemed more brilliant by contrast, 
her lips accentuated in their rich color- 
ing. 

“| am leaving to-day,” she said with- 
out reserve or parley. 

“Are you leaving with Sloane?” 

“Why?” she asked curtly, 

“Because”—he rose and faced her, 
took a few steps toward the balcony 
and returned, restless, unsettled—“the 
man’s a rotter. I can’t stand by and see 
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no right—now, wait until I finish—I 
mean, you are still a married woman, 
You know as well as I do, the fate of 
the white woman who clopes to the 
Orient with her lover, thinking no one 
will know. Everybody knows. She is 
cut off from her own kind, ostracized, 
besmirched by every stableboy and 
waiter who smirks at the latest scandal 
of foreigners. If that’s what you're 
aiming for, I wish to Heaven I had 
Tet you go under that night!” 

* “7 wish you had !” 

The low, thrilling passion of her voice 
stirred him strangely. Against his will, 
it brought back vividly the crucial mo- 
ments of their life together on the iso- 
lated key, He felt the old urge toward 
her, the temptation to yield to her charm 
and attraction for him almost overmas- 
tering him. But the thought of her de- 
Tiberate deception restrained him. A 
man under the same circumstances and 
conditions, he told himself, would have 
kept his word at all hazards. A woman 
was the victim of her own emotions, or 
ther whim of the moment. As Beatrice 
met his gaze, something of his thoughts 
seemed to reach her. 

“Thank you for the advice,” she said 
easily. “I am sorry, but I am leaving 
here within an hour.” 

“If you go with this fellow Sloane, 
T shall notify the authorities that you 
are alive.” The old glitter of conflict 
was in his eyes as he felt her freedom 
from his influence. “I'd rather you 
were back on the key for the rest of 
your life than this.” 

She laughed softly, rising. 

“Alone? No, I think not. The male 
becomes an essential feature on a desert 
isle and after our recent experience I 
find nothing alluring in the prospect. 
Thank you, and—good-by.” 

She held out her hand carelessly. 


Clive hardly touched it in his quick, re- 
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_ amy woman smash her life on the rocks 
- with him. In the first place, you've got 


sentful clasp. He stood staring at her 
with a frown, 

“Don’t you need money?” 

“T have my necklace.” 

“Are you going with Sloane?” he de- 
manded again with a certain touch of 
dominance in his tone, of contemptuous 
arrogance, that infuriated her. What 
right had he to ask anything about her 
future plans? She smiled with deliber- 
ate, elusive subtlety. 

“Doubtless, I am.” 

“Wait! Do you know that the 
Kroaaken lies in New York harbor? 
‘Your husband is registered at the Am- 
bassador. He gave an interview to the 
morning papers.” 

‘She did not raise her lashes at his 
words, though they seemed to stop the 
beating of her heart. 

“Then it will be all the easier for 
you to reach him, won't it?” she said 
gently. 

‘When Clive had gone, she went back 
to her room and stood at the window, 
gazing steadfastly out over the masses 
of foliage, her eyes misty with tears. 
The gray, beckoning path. Why, at this 
supreme moment had he failed to real- 
ize the gift of her love, of all it meant 
to her—his silence in the hour of de- 
cision? 

She knew her power to rouse him, 
her attraction for him, knew that if he 
would rid himself of his pride and re- 
sentment of what she had done, he 
would realize his love for her. And 
yet, she asked herself bitterly, would 
fhe? It seemed queer in this day of 
compromise, to find a man who held 
to the old standards of right and wrong, 
who would put love aside to quibble 
cover a point like this, her breaking faith 
with him. She wondered if Esteban 
had told Clive of her sending for him 
and saying nothing of the message he 
had sent to Merevale, 

She left the inn at ten, taking a car 
directly for the station in Washington. 
At the same time Clive walked the floor 
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in Estelle Esteban’s sunny living room. 
She watched him with unwinking, spar 
Kling eyes, her thin, porcelain-white 
hands gripping the arms of her invalid 
chair, Almost she enjoyed seeing a man 
like Clive Welling lose his control and 
nerve, 

“I could have told you what was go- 
ing on, I did not know who she was, 
but any woman could have told she was 
facing some crisis, and Carleton is a 
good antidote. He knows us better 
than you do, Clive. You ignore our 
frailties and refuse to cater to our privi- 
leges. 1 don’t blame Beatrice one iota 
for the way she chose to go. She's a 
fool, but she’s a wise fool, 

“I believe that when she came here 
she was mad about you. I believe that 
she double-crossed you because she was 
jealous. Why not? 1 admire her for 
it. Spirit and initiative. Self-protection 
is nature's first law, You have acted 
like a self-righteous man whose private 
treasure house has been burglarized, 
ever since you heard Merevale was mar- 
ried. You tefl me now that you went 
to Beatrice and accused her, and you 
dare to come here now, flare out that 
she is eloping with Carleton Sloane, and 
appeal to me to help you stop them! 
‘What right have you to interfere?” 

“T saved her life when she was throw- 
ing it away, I won't have Sloane wreck- 
ing it now! He's caught her on the re- 
hound, when she doesn’t care what hap- 

3 next!" 

“Has she left the inn?” 

“Yes, I just called up. I don’t know 
which way they went, east or west. You 
can understand, Estelle, the responsi- 
bility L feel toward her and her family, 
t00. 


‘What's her family got to do with 
it?” The corners of Estelle's: mouth 
quivered slightly. 

“{ should have notified them, of 
course—” He stopped short as Doc 
tor Esteban entered the room from his 
morning ride. He listened, keen-eyed, 


silent, as his wife told why Clive had ~ 


come. 

“You wouldn’t catch them at the sta- 
tion,” he said calmly. “Sloane passed 
me on the wooded path above the inn 
in his touring car. He probably went 
after her, and you don’t know which 
route they took. I am sorry for her, 
Brilliant, embittered, on the verge of 
surrender to anything that promised re- 
lief! Didn’t you see this coming, 
Clive?” 

“No, he didn’t,” Estelle interposed 
caustically. “He's crazy over Merevale, 
He had no ears or eyes for any other 
woman. And he has just told me the 
truth about Beatrice Sears. He saved 
her life when she tried to drown. her- 
self by leaping off her husband’s yacht. 
They lived on your island together.” 

“1 got her to the mainland as soon 
as I dared,” Clive explained, catching 
the expression of the doctor’s eyes. 
“There was absolutely nothing between 
us. I merely asked her to come to you, 
and give Merevale the message that T 
was alive, She did not keep her word. 
Tt would have stopped the wedding if 
she had!” 

“No, it would not!” said Doctor Este- 
ban quietly. He took the seat by the 
open window, leaning over to pat the 
lifted head of Lomond Boy, Estelle’s 
collie, “After my interview with Mrs, 
Sears at the inn when she sent for me 
the night of my arrival, I called up 
‘Merevale myself when I got back home. 
I told her that I had heard from you, 
and you were alive and well, She mar- 
ried Gower just the same.” 

Clive stared at him with blank inere- 
dulity as the full meaning struck him. 
Merevale had known he was alive, and 
had carried out her marriage with 
Gower without recognizing his own 
claim over her, their engagement, love, 
faith, anything. He turned to Estelle 
with heavy, troubled eyes, 

“How can I stop her?” 

“Tell her husband. - She'll thank you 


for it,” said Estelle curtly. “Carleton’s 

a scamp. He never was anything else. 
Thank goodness, he’s no blood kin of 
mine !” 

“TI can't do that. It would be devilish 
for her, you know that, Estelle, I want 
to get Sloane, I could cause his arrest 
now on evidence I found among Dad’s 
papers, but if I do, it reacts on her. 
‘Suppose she loves him——" 

“Just a minute.” The doctor rose to 
answer the telephone in the outer hall. 
‘They could hear his voice, but could 
not catch his words, Estelle listened 
impatiently, 

“That's from the inn,” she said. 
“Queer, unless she’s come back there.” 

They waited until the doctor stepped 
into the room again. He held his eye- 
glasses in one hand, eyebrows lifted, his 
‘eyes twinkling with amused dismay. 

“Carleton left a telegram for me at 
the inn, to be telephoned over. A lite 
tle vague, but you may read between 
the lines.” He glanced at the slip of 
paper he had set the message down on. 
“Leaving for New York. Will see S. 
Party has left with W.’ It appears to 
me, Clive, as if you have both jumped 
to the same conclusion, that she was 
leaving with the other man. She has 
gone alone, You'd better get to Sears 
first, before Carleton has a chance to 
tell him a pack of lies.” 

Estelle’s eyes were half closed, watch- 
ing the changing expression on Clive’s 
face. 


“Stand there and argue to yourself, 
hesitate, wash your hands clean of the 
whole affair!” she said, “Do anything in 
God's world, but try to make amends 
to the girl for the position you put her 
into! I can tell you now that she loved 


“My dear, a married woman—” 
protested the doctor. 

“Stuff! Marriage never held a 
woman's heart in leash yet. A contriv- 
ance, a compromise, a leap in the dark, 
Beatrice is volatile, capricious, desper- 
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ate, too, but she’s not a fool, She would 
love you to the end of her life, Clive 
Welling, and never give you the satis- 
faction of knowing it. Get over to 
New York and head off Carleton’s piay! 
You owe her that, at least. I'd like to 
see his face when you walk in.” 

Clive looked down at the curious, 
restless figure imprisoned by pain in the 
winged chair, at the quizzical, friendly 
eyes that seemed to challenge him, now, 
to rise to her estimate of him. And 
she was right, he told himself. It was 
the least he could do, to try to ward 
off the blow that Sloane aimed at the 
woman he had lost. 

“T'll go at once,” he said. 

But all the way to the station in his 
low, high-powered car, he puzzled over 
Beatrice’s action. She had certainly led 
him to think that she intended leaving 
with Sloane. At least, she had not cared 
what he thought. On the other hand, 
Sloane himself had been baffled and 
misled by her. And where had she 
gone? Had the islands finally lured her 
to their promise of rest? He wondered, 
remembering all she had told him of 
her childhood there. She had the dia- 
mond necklace, It could not be worth 
fess than twenty thousand dollars. 

Estelle’s words recurred to him, and 
a vivid, disturbing reminder of his own 
er memories verified them. 

‘ould a woman of her type have 
yielded her lips to him so freely, that 
night on the island, unless she had loved 
him? He had sensed surrender then, 
and had deliberately put the suspicion 
from him, Now, the remembrance 
spurred his thoughts ahead. If he could 
trace her, find her in some forgotten 
corner of the world, would she turn 
to him again in that close embrace of 
perfect abandon they had known in the 
storm? 

The thought fired his imagination, 
His love for Merevale had been a de- 
light of nmutual tastes, serene, restful, 
This was a divine, disturbing thing that 
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haunted his mind and swept aside all 
eauition and inhibition. Yet he had 
warned her himself against such a fate 
as he could offer so long as she was 
Randy Sears’ wife. He fancied he 
could see her face were he even to pro- 
such an existence for the two of 
them, the little lurking half smile on 
her lips, the elusive, understanding pity 
of her eyes that had always irritated 
him, combating, as it did, his own will. 
Leaving his car at the garage, he 
caught a passing taxi for the station and 
made his train, just two hours after 
Sloane had left over the same route. 


CHAPTER XV, 


Randy's suite was on the second floor 
of the Anvbassador, It was the one he 
always occupied when whim led him to 
New York. Some clerk with a knowl- 
edge of human nature had told him once 
that a royal personage had reserved it 
while ia the cily, and Randy had en- 
joyed spending m fraction of his time in 
the rarefied atmosphere, thereafter. 

But this time it held sad memories 
for him. A slender, haughty ghost 
haunted it—Beatrice as he had last seen 
her that night on the yacht, her face 
jasmine pale in the moonlight, with the 
look of utter weariness and disdain, 

Not that he ever held himself account- 
able for her death. It had been an ac- 
cident. Of that he was positive. Had 
she not had everything to live for? The 
first day of his arrival there had been 
@ meeting of condolence with Rex and 
his mother, and it had pleased Randy 
to assume full dignity and responsibility, 
as Beatrice would have wished, he 
argued. He assured Mrs. Farnsworth 
that the recent loss that had saddened 
all their lives would have no effect on 
her income or on Rex's prospects, He 
would continue to act as the family 


ise. 
The answering outburst of maternal 
tenderness gratified his self-respect and 
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pride, He had waved off further dem- 
onstrations with airy bounty, and had 
devoted himseli, later, to giving to all 
interested friends and’ press 


tives graphic accounts of Beatrice’s. 
disappearance and his own efforts 
to recover the body. And, curi« 


ously enough, the more he dwelt upon 
the tragedy, the greater became his own 
part in it, His was the infinite loss. It 
was the end of a perfect love and mate- 
hood. He had devoted his entire exist- 
ence to making her life an unendi 
symphony of beauty and happiness, 
ideal, the realization of earthly romance. 
When he was alone, Randy dwelt so 
long upon the picture he had conjured 


* up that self-pity suffused his conscious- 


ness, and he broke down in sobs over 
his favorite photograph of Beatrice, 
Here Rex had surprised him in his grief, , 
and had dragged him out unwillingly to 
dinner at a dance club where some 
meager solace might be meted out. 

It was shortly past ten when Carle- 
ton Sloane arrived at the Ambassador. 
He felt cheated, and no one could have 
held a more righteous indignation 
against the pair who had defrauded him 
than he himself, who had cheated at 
every turn of life's game. 

Given every assurance that she would 
go with him, he had gone to the inn 
after Beatrice that morning, only to 
learn that she had left half an hour be- 
fore. Inquiry had given him, also, the 
Imowledge that she had sent for Clive 
and of their visit together that morn- 
ing. 

The telegram left at the inn to be 
sent to Doctor Esteban had been his 
first shot at the woman who had out- 
witted him, He would expose her at 
every turn, With the morning papers 
full of Randy's personal account of the 
tragedy at sea, and Beatrice’s photo- 
gtaph featured on every front page, it 
would be hard for her to pass the gaunt- 
let of public opinion. 

Heading back for the city at full 
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speed, he reached the private office 
where he had taken her that night, Re- 
moving the incriminating papers from 
the wall safe, he took them with him. 
Tf she had deliberately planned to de- 
liver him into Clive’s power, there 
would be no evidence left against him. 

A telephone call to Clive's club gave 
him the information that he had left 
there before breakfast, and had not re- 
turned. He checked the impulse to call 
up the Estebans and speak with Estelle. 
Of all people, she gauged his moral cali- 
ber best. He never could face with 
entire equanimity her clear, compre- 
hending eyes and little sneering smile. 

Ascertaining at the station that he 
could get a New York train within half 
‘an hour, he decided to leave on it, She 
had outplayed him so far on every point, 
‘ut he still held it in his hands to be- 
tray her absolutely to her husband, 

She should not get away clear, he told 
himself. He would start the story. of 
her escapade and dishonor at the one 
spot where it would blaze beyond con- 
trol. And he would do it in such a way 
that it would redound to his credit. 
Though he deemed it his duty to notify 
her husband, it was merely to save her, 
to prevent her leaving the country with 
a man who had been under a cloud as an 
indicted witness. 

And he would go to Randy Sears, not 
‘on his own responsibility, but as an 
emissary from Beatrice's woman friend, 
his cousin, Estelle Esteban. He smiled 
to himself at this fresh inspiration. It 
gave an added tinge of satisfaction to 
the affair, involving Estelle without her 
knowledge. 

He was told at the desk that Mr. 
Sears was not in his room. While he 
was being paged, Sloane waited, glanc- 
ing over the sailing chart for Europe 
and South America. When Randy 
strolled along the corridor toward him, 
he appeared oblivious to all else, ab- 
sorbed and intent until he was ad- 
dressed. 
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“Something about my wife?” Randy 
tepeated in open-eyed alarm. “But 
she’s dead, man, you know that! Who 
sent you, did you say?” 

“I have come from my cousin, Mrs. 
Esteban,” repeated Sloane firmly, but 
conveying just the right touch of com- 
passion, “May I talk with you alone, 
Mr. Sears?” 

“But I’d rather have somebody with 
me,” Randy faltered a bit helplessly. 
“Mrs, Sears’ brother just left me——” 

“Tt would be better if nobody but 
yourself heard what I have to tell you!” 

Randy stared back at him with is 
tated dread. He hated disturbing epi 
sodes, and something in the other man’s 
tone warned him of danger. He led the 
way unwillingly up to the second floor, 
along the west corridor and into the 
large corner suite. The door was not 
locked when they entered, but in his 
excitement he did not notice it. 

He pushed a chair to the table, lighted 
@ cigarette nervously, and waited, his 
eyes blinking at the thin, handsome face 
of his visitor. 

Sloane took his time with dramatic 
effect. He glanced about the high-ceiled 
room. Three doors opened from it, one 
into the entrance vestibule, two into 
inner bedrooms, one at either end. 
Heavy, velvet draperies hung to the floor 
before these, 

“You're sure we're alone——” he be- 


n. 
wSure. T took this to-day, always stop 
here, reserved specially. Got a couple 
of Jap valets, but they're never around 
at this time, Don't expect me back till 
twelve or after. Fire ahead!” 

Sloane seated himself on the opposite 
side of the narrow library table, permit- 
ting himself a moment of consideration 
while Randy stared at him with beads 
of perspiration slowly rising and glis- 
tening on his forehead. 

“Mrs. Sears is alive!” he said finally. 

“Where?” gasped Randy incredu- 
ously. 
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“Now, control yourself, old man!” 
‘There was authority in the other's tone. 
'sThis situation calls for the utmost 
calmness and decision on your part. 
There is nobody can handle it but you. 
I have seen and talked with her in 
Washington several times, at the home 
of my cousin, during the past two weeks. 
She has been under an assumed name 
and—' 


“Maybe she lost her memory,” Randy 
broke in hopefully. “They do, after a 
shock, you know, Can I get her on 
long distance ?” 

“No, you cannot. She left there this 
morning, just as we were sure who she 
was from the newspaper accounts and 
photographs. In fact, I should have 
known her at once. If you will remem- 
ber, 1 met you both shortly after your 
marriage at a dinner given by Hale 
Knowlton here in New York.” 

“We were there,” Randy assented. 
mournfully, “She wore a gown I loved, 
gray over silver, beautiful. Wasn't she 
the loveliest creature yout ever laid your 
eyes on? If ever a woman had devo- 
tion lavished on her! “Anything her 
heart desired, anything—didn’t: matter 
how much it cost—it was hers! I said 
from the night it happened it was an 
accident, Who picked her up?” 

“The man she has left with to-day!” 
Sloane sprang his news delicately, but 
even he was unprepared for the effect 
on Randy. For the instant he looked as 
if seized by a paralytic shock, his hands 
gripping the arms: of his chair, his jaw 
dropping in a contorted spasm of hor- 
ror. Then he regained control of his 
mmscles, half rose from the chair and 
leaned toward Sloane. 

“T's a damned lie!” he toared out 
like an infuriated child. “She never 
loved any man but me. It’s a cursed 
liet"* 

“Sorry, Sears, but I'm afraid you're 
merely one more man in the discard. 
She was saved by Clive Welling of 
Washington. He’s been in hiding some- 
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where for months. You know the Well- 
ing case, Old man died last week, 
am piecing up the case from deduction 
in places, but 1 know he followed her 
to Washington and met her there, She 
had brought a message for him to Doc- 
tor Esteban. My cousin felt n certain 
responsibility in the matter, having un- 
wittingly sheltered and befriended her 
without knowing who she was——” 

“But where is she now?” cried Randy, 
starting from his chair to pace the floor. 
“You tell me this, man, but what am 
I to do if she’s gone?” 

“You're got money enough to find 
them anywhere on earth,” Sloane said 
quietly. “You're her husband. It's 
your place to protect her from herself. 
Get the best detectives after them. And 
smash Welling!” 

“But why did she go with him when 
she loves me?” Randy's voice broke 
like that of a defrauded child, protest 
ing, “T don't believe she went willingly. 
You don’t know her like T do.” 

He stopped at the ringing of the tele- 


phone. 

“All right, hello? Say, I can’t see 
anybody,” he faltered, “What? Say it 
again He listened keenly. “Send 
him up.” 

Replacing the receiver, he rose, hands 
is pockets, and grinned at Sloane. 
“We've got him,” he annot 
“That's Welling.” 


in 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Sloane's face was a mask of impas- 
sive unconcern as Clive entered the 
apartment. Smoking his cigarette 
slowly, he acknowledged the other man’s 
arrival with an easy nod, and let Randy 
handle the situation as he sed. 
Whatever he may have feared from 
Clive’s unexpected presence there, he 
gave no sign outwardly. 

Randy stared at the man who, he had 
just been told, had robbed him of his 
wife. The red color surged to his 
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plump, clean-shaven face until it seemed 
empurpled. His under lip protruded as 
it always did when he was aroused or 
crossed 


|. His small, light-blue eyes nar- 
Towed under their sandy lashes, the pu- 
pils lessening as he eyed his visitor men- 
acingly. Sloane's last suggestion stuck 
in his mind. He was to break him, this 
trespasser into his perfect paradise. His 
reason did not work quickly enough for 
him to question why, if he had stolen 
Beatrice’s love, Clive Welling would 
come directly to him. 

“I see I am too late,” Clive said 
quietly. “I hoped to spare you the un- 
necessary shock of what I feel sure Mr. 
Sloane has told you. I—" 

Sloane smiled slightly, untroubled. 

“Where did you leave her?” he asked, 
“You left Washington together this 
morning.” 

Clive strove for control, with every 
nerve on edge to seize the man before 
him and force the truth out of him. 

“I left Mrs. Sears at the Ridgebrook 
Inn about nine this morning.” He ad- 
dressed himself to Randy. “She merely 
told me that she was leaving.” 

“But before that?” Randy’s voice 
rose explosively. “You knew her long 
before she got as far as Washington. 
You saved her life that night when she 
jumped from my yacht. You took ad- 
vantage of an excited, nervous woman, 
T tell you, but she never cared a damn 
for you, understand? She loved me! 
If she was standing right here this min- 
tute, she'd tell you the same!” 

“Possibly you could tell Mr, Sears 
‘where you both spent the two weeks 
from the night of her disappearance to 
‘the day that I met her at my cousin’s 
home in Washington. This would cleat 
up considerable doubt. Why the delay 
in notifying her people that she was 
saved? Why did she take another name 
when she came North? It looks’— 
Sloane changed the word on his lips at 
Clive’s steady glance—"prearranged.” 

“Yes,” Randy stuttered, “where the 


devil were you all the time I was spend- 
ing thousands searching the sea for her 
body? What's the idea? We weren't 
thirty miles off the main coast.” 

“Mrs. Sears did not wish any one 
to know where she was. I respected 
her wishes.” 

‘Like hell you did!” Randy’s tone 
broke into an injured roar. “You kept 
her against her will, took advantage of 
a helpless, beautiful woman, tried to 
steal her from her own husband——” 

“That is quite enough!” 

All three men started at sound of the 
evenly cadenced voice that came from 
the inner bedroom on the right. Stand- 
ing in the arched doorway, one hand 
holding back the velvet drapery, Bea- 
trice watched them with a curious, de- 
tached disdain, Self-possessed, rather 
weary-eyed, clad in plain black, she sur- 
veyed the three men, a little half smile 
‘of amused contempt on her lips as she 
saw their amazement. 

Randy was the first to recover his 
nerve. He started toward her, both 
arms extended, his plump, flushed face 
breaking into a smile of joy. 

“Sweetness!” he cried exultantly. 
“Did she come right straight to her own 
little boy —” 

“Please, please!” Beatrice’s_ white, 
slim hand stopped him. She came lei- 
surely forward to the table, leaned one 
hand on the edge, and met Sloane’s eyes. 
“You see, you are quite mistaken, I 
merely arrived a trifle carlier than you. 
And I left Washington alone. I came 
directly here to see Mr. Sears myself.” 

“Straight to her husband!” Randy as- 
serted haughtily. “And you've been try 
ing to stir up a rotten scandal about her. 
What do you mean, anyhow, Sloane?” 

Sloane smiled, irony in his eyes and 


manner, 
“T acted from the highest motives, be- 
lieve me!” he said, “Merely to please 
Mrs. Esteban —" 
“Mrs, Esteban had nothing whatever 
to do with your being here,” Clive cut 


in. “I was with her and the doctor up 
to the time I left. Your telegram say 
ing you were coming to New York to 
‘Sears was telephoned from the inn while 
I was there.” 

“Well, you can go back there and tell 
them all that she came straight here to 
me, to her own husband,” Randy re- 

peated. “Very decent of you, Welling, 
to bey to head this thing off.” 

“After the mystery thrown around 
Mrs. Sears’ rescue,” Sloane resumed 
meaningly, “it was only natural for her 
friends to suspect possible—collusion.” 

He succeeded in switching Randy's 
wandering mind back to the point at is- 
sue. He stared from Clive’s face to 
Beatrice’s with quick suspicion, 

“Yes, that’s it, collusion, Why did 
you two try to keep me from knowing 
‘she was alive, and where were you?” 

“I will tell you.” Beatrice looked 
across the table at him almost pityingly. 
She seemed another woman—not the 
girl whom he had married, All fear of 
consequences had left her. She did not 
even think of her family, and how the 
thing she was about to do might react 
on them, She had only pity and a touch 
of contempt for this man who had been 
her husband, She had overheard every 
word among the three, all of Randy's 
boasting that he afone possessed her 
love, and her own reaction made it 
easier to speak the truth to him now. 

“I jumped from the yacht deliber- 
ately. I meant to kill mysel{—" 

“But why?” groaned Randy. “When 
you had me!” 

“That was why. I would rather have 
died than to have gone on living with 
you, Can you understand that? I did 
not hate you, Randy, but it came to be 
torture to have you near me, So I fell 
into that path of moonlight in the wake 
of the yacht. Mr. Welling happened 
to be in a motor boat off the coast of a 
small key where he had a camp. He 
rescued me, and took me to the island. 
No boats ever stopped there. The 
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weather was bad. We waited for a 
clear day when we could make the trip 
to the mainland. That is all.” 

“But you lived there together all that 
time—and he met you in Washington 
when you hadn't sent me one word.” 

“Yes,” Her eyes were serene and un- 
troubled as they rested on Clive’s tense 
face. “But there is absolutely no cause 
for anxiety, Randy, I can swear that 
Mr, Welling never felt the slightest 
thrill over me. He was engaged to 
marry a girl in Washington, and made 
my freedom conditional on my deliver- 
ing a message to her from him, That 
is why I went North, The Estebans 
know this is the truth. He never loved 
me, not for a single moment.” 

Clive winced at the accusing challenge 
in her tone which was directed solely 
at himself. Never had she seemed so 
Deautiful, so desirable, so gloriously 
thoroughbred compared with other 
women, as now, standing there defend- 
ing herself. 

But Sloane eyed her keenly through 
the slight veil of the smoke between 
them, his arms folded on his breast. 

“And this message, Mrs. Sears,” he 
asked pleasantly, carelessly, “you de- 
livered it?” 

“Doctor Esteban himself delivered it 
after seeing Mrs. Sears.” Clive’s glance 
fenced with his. Beatrice drew in her 
breath slightly, closing her eyes in re 
lief at the escape he had afforded her. 
‘This was news to her, that Esteban had 
told Merevale. A sense of swift tri- 
umph and satisfaction swept over her 
as she realized the smashing blow it 
must have been to Clive’s pride, that 
the girl married in spite of the message 
fram him, Yet he had come now to 
save her. 

“Mr. Welling’s visit to me at the ina 
was merely to ascertain whether I had 
fulfilled the conditions of my release 
from the island. He jeopardized his 
own safety at the time to put me ashore. 
T am deeply grateful to him.” 


“But why”—Randy turned to her in 
helpless, baffled appeal—“‘why didn’t you 
send me word? Didn't you know I was 
frantic about you? Do you think it was 
fair to treat me that way when you 
imew I adored you?” 

“I know.” She looked at him with 
‘a compassionate, impersonal glance. “I 
had hoped you would never find out. 
1 wanted to be thought dead by every 
one. But Mr. Sloane's peculiar ideas 
‘of responsibility in other people’s af- 
fairs made it necessary for me to come 
here and protect myself against his in- 
sinuations. I accidentally found out 
something that cleared Mr. Welling of 
complicity in the Kirdar scandal. He 
warned me if I went to him with the 
evidence he would betray me to you.” 

“There is not one particle of evi- 
dence that could connect me in any way 
with the Kirdar affair!” Sloane asserted 
quietly. “Mrs, Sears is misinformed.” 

“Whether she is or not makes no dif- 
ference,” Clive interposed. “Because I 
have enough to smash you for life, I 
found everything among my father’s pa- 
pers, Sloane, Every proof that you 
were the go-between, that it was you 
who handled the money, and made the 
bargain with the Levantine group. All 
my father had to do was to secure finan- 
tial backing for your scheme, Wait!” 
he exclaimed as Sloane’s hand dropped 
to his side menacingly. “The thing is 
settled and out of the courts, The whole 
crowd of you lost out. There’s noth- 
ing to be gained by exposing you now, 
but if you leave this room and try to 
plant the slightest stigma of scandal 
against Mrs. Sears’ name or mine, I'll 
put you in Atlanta for twenty years. 
Get that straight!” 

“Leave my wife's name out of this,” 
ordered Randy. “Tf any man’s going 
‘to defend Mrs. Sears’ name I will. I’m 
her husband.” 

“Oh!” Beatrice shuddered. “I need 
no man’s defense. Listen to me. I 
merely came here to tell you the truth 
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myself. There is no other man. I did 
not dream of any relief but death that 
night. I thought only to find my free- 
dom easily, But now I am different, 
Randy. I did not come here to resume 
the mockery of our marriage. I am 
going away now—somewhere—away 
from everything that has hurt me in 
life. And I shall seek legal freedom 
there.” 

“But, darling!” protested Randy 
pleadingly. “I believe in you, I forgive 
everything.” 

“Do you?” She smiled back at him. 
“How generous! Sorry, but that does 
not change my plans!” 

Sloane watched her narrowly, as if 
half expecting some relenting sign, some 
secret message to him, but she did not 
meet his eyes. Randy sank despairingly 
into an armchair and covered his face 
with his hands, his shoulders shaking 
with deep sobs. ie smiled at him 
again as she passed him on her way to 
the bedroom to get her traveling hat and 
cloak. She could forgive him, now that 
she had delivered the final blow that 
freed her from him. 

Clive waited against his better judg- 
ment. The affair was finished, he told 
himself over and over, She had suc- 
cessfully repudiated each and every 
claim the three of them had thought 
they had over her. Yet as she came 
leisurely toward the door, he asked im- 
petuously, doggedly : 

“May ‘I—take you wherever you 
wish to go?” 

Her gaze rested on him lingeringly, 
as if she wished to register forever on 
her memory this final impression of 
him. 


“Thank you, no,” she returned gently. 
Tt was Ramdy who gained her last pity- 
ing look as she passed out of the room, 
down the corridor, descended the wide, 
carving stairway, and so out into the 
crowded street. It was just five minutes 
before midnight by the round clock 
above the stairs, she noticed, On her 
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arrival that afternoon she had reserved 
her passage on a French liner scheduled 
to leave next day, Calling a taxi, she 
gave brief directions to the driver, and 
was soon in her room at the Ritz where 
she had planned to remain overnight. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Clive waited resentfully in the small 
gray-and-silver salon, It was like her 
to keep up the tension, he told himself, 
even to the last moment of separation, 
He rose to pace up and down in the 
narrow space between the two doors. 
Fourteen months of probationary sus- 
pense had been his portion, Even after 
the divorce in the Parisian court, she 
had kept silent, refusing to reply to his 
letters, to see him, even to recognize 
him once when he had deliberately gone 
to Rome during the winter she had 
spent there, 

When he had gone to Estelle she had 
laughed at him. Tossing Beatrice’s 
latest letter across the table to him, she 
told him to read it. 

Tt was from Paris, impetuous, rest- 
less, vivid. 


Thave been to Egypt for a month, seeped 
in desert gold. Gorgeous, Nights of rap- 
turous longing for everything you ever 
starved for. Anything seems possible there, 
as it did on the island, 

By the way, where is Clive Welling? 


“That's enough for you to read.” 
She reached for the letter, “Women are 
influenced by moods, and moods, my 
boy, are aroused or instigated, if you 
will, by recurrent impressions made 
pon our consciousness at supreme mo- 
ments, old chords that vibrate, given the 
same keynote. It happens to be the 
time of year when you two lived on 
that island together. She is doubly 
freed by her divorce, and Randy's melo- 
dramatic death by his own hand, You're 
a fool and a coward if you don't go to 
her now and make her understand that 
you are all she wants.” = 
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“And have her refuse to see me, pos- 
sibly cut me as she did at the Borracci 
reception in Rome,” Clive said bitterly. 
“[ have done every earthly thing a man 
could do, to make amends for acting like 
Pees tile 

“You waited for her to send for you, 
that's all. You'd have done better, I 
think, to have stayed abroad and shad- 
owed her until she had to see you. 
Women like compulsion better than 
compromise in a case like this, She'll 
never forgive you, Clive, for forcing 
her to face the truth about Merevale, 
until you have mastered her. So far 
as a woman can, she both loves and 
hates you.” 

Nerved and irritated by the underly= 
ing sting of all she had said, Clive had 
left for France within a week. He had 
planned all manner of approaches to 
Beatrice, but finally discarded them all, 
and plunged directly to the hazard as 
soon as he reached Paris. Calling her 
hotel he had waited eagerly to hear her 
voice. Instead, the answer had been a 
request by the maid from madame that 
he call in person the following morning 
at eleven. This gave him twelve hours 
to cool his longing for the mere sight 
of her. 

Now that he stood there in her suite, 
she still lingered behind closed doors, 
knowing that he was there waiting for. 
her. He stopped short before the nar- 
row mantel, taking in at a glance the 
pearl-rimmed miniature of Mary Stuart, 
the slender Greek vase, iridescent as an 
opal, incrusted with its tracery of green 
mold, and a crouching ivory dragon jug- 
gling a jade frog. 

She had surrounded herself with tri- 
fles, he thought. She was a thousand 
years removed from the woman who 
had stepped barefooted and hesitant out 
of the hut that first morning, clad in 
his old raincoat. Luxury was appar- 
ent in every article the room contained, 
It might have been the threshold of— 
no, he smiled grimly, not Du Barry— 


the opening door, he turned quickly. 

. Her eyes questioned him, Standing 
_in silence, her back to the door, her 
hands still clasped over its glass knob, 
she looked at’ him gravely, yearningly, 
but with doubt, She had known that 
for months he had sought to make rep- 
aration, but she believed, even now, that 
he did not love her as she longed to be 
loved. She had been desired passion- 
ately by others. It was not this she 
asked from him. She had known her 
power to rouse him ever since the night 
on the island. But she had craved more 
than this, thinking he had given to Mere~ 
-vale the honor, the gift of his higher 
self, 


* There must be understanding, perfect 
comradeship, she told herself, the same 
ideals, all that she had missed with 
Randy. She had resisted the tempta- 
tion to see Clive because she knew his 
strength. Once shé had felt his arms 
about her again, his kiss upon her lips, 
she would put from her the greater de- 
mand, and be content. She shrank now, 
inwardly, at the fire in his eyes. Was 
fulfillment the end of every man’s de- 
sire? And yet, her own heart seemed 
to stop beating at sight of him, after 
all these months. 

Clive stared at her, his words of 
greeting choked by the strange appeal 
in her eyes, almost dread of him. 

“If you want me to go away 

in——” he began, and stopped 
abruptly. “Of course, ii 
should hate me, but——” He lost con- 
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trol under the strain. “Why do you 
look at me like that? I’ve stayed away 
as long as I could. Why won't you 
forgive me?” 

“Probably”"—she spoke hesitatingly, a 
little laugh between her words—“prob- 
ably because all you said was so true, 
you know. It was—the ruse of a jeal- 
ous woman. Oh, dén't, please—Clive !” 

She tried to release herself from his 
arms as they closed fast around her, to 
escape his lips seeking hers, but sud~ 
denly there was perfect silence in the 
gray salon, All Paris seemed to fade 
away from their vision, As she closed 
her eyes there came again the murmur 
of the sea, the swaying music of the 
palmettos, the flare of lightning about 
them, the breaking dawn after the 
‘storm. 

“We'll go back there,” Clive whis- 
pered to her presently. “We'll take the 
first boat we ¢an catch after we're mar- 
ried. It’s waiting for us, dear. Maybe 
it knew all along we'd come back.” 

She did not answer. He felt the pres- 
sure of her face in the hollow of his 
throat, her arms close about his neck. 

“Love of mine, will you go with me?” 
he asked, There came the slightest in- 
clination of her head in assent, but she 
was silent still. 

Together, she thought, they would 
find their way back there, to the lonely 
little key out of the coastwise track of 
steamers, Perhaps it had been waiting 
for her that night, their port of happix 
ness, the moonlit wake of the yacht mak- 
ing a gray pathway to it over the mid- 
night sea. : 
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